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I N T R 0 D U C T I 0 N 

In this Scrapbook are a titivating variety of ideas on a number of 
broad areas which have proved successful in diverse situations and children's 
age groups for differing communities and needs* In no sense is this an atten^Dt 
at a definitive suirvey of program ideas* Nor doe* this booklet go into techniques. 
The techniques of the broad areas of programming will come through small workshops 
over a period of tima* As a result of the later workshops on techniques, materials 
will be available for you to add to this booklet in the appropriate categories* We 
do suggest that you buy a noteJ)ook binder for this booklet which the Division of 
Library Development, Connecticut State Library, is presenting to each public li- 
braiy Children's Division* This will enable you to add to it your ideas, add- 
itional programming suggestions you find, those you think of yourself, and your 
program evaluations so that the Scrapbook becomes a growing ciirrent tool* 

Please plan to bring the Scrapbook with you to all Children's Services 
Workshops * 

The eDq)hasis in this Scrapbook is on ideas that stress participation 
by the children; diversity of kinds of programs; use of skilled community re- 
source people in your plans for meeting children's needs through programming 
by the library; possibilities for the co-sponsoring of activities for children 
both within and without the library walls, and for working with other community 
agencies concerned with children; new kinds of activities, materials and ap- 
proaches* Therefore, the attention to traditional storytelling, mass siunmer 
reading programs and fx^-school storytelling is definitely low-keyed* The 
vital subject of librarian's book -talks will be covered in the Workshops on 
techniques* 

The contributions of program ideas come from all over the country as 
you can guess as you read the material here* We express our deep gratitude to 
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sore librarians than we can name who have given ideas and experiences so gener* 
ously for use by librarians in Connecticut • Many thanks go also to the members 
of the Steering Committee for the project, Mrs, Francis Cowan, Glast6nbury, 
Mra» Bronls Onuf, Newington- and Mra» Roy Friedman of Darienl 

Color, warmth, diversity, interest, responsiveness all enter into successful 
library relations on both the pne-toj'One basis and on the programming basis, 
both vital services* Good Luck and happy times to you and to the children of 
your communities I - , 

} 
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PLANNING NOTES to PROGRAMMING 

' Plan your programs well ahead* 

What recreational programs are offered by other community 
agencies? Does the library have a place in these activities? Can you find 
opportunities to work with these programs, or relate them to your possible 
plans? 

Know th§ needs of the children in your total community 
picture I What needs can you mak^ a positive attenpt to meet? Can you think 
of a way^ in which, giving opportunity- and general intent, you can use a skilled 
community resoxirce person as a capable volunteer to reach needs you cannot 
meet? Can you point out a need and offer Hbraxy resources to a community 
group which could launch a program to woric with children ^o need attention 
you have not the time, or possibly the special skills or sufficient staff to 
reach? 

Know the full schedules of community programs for children 
to avoid unnecessary conflicts and complications. 

Think through the equipment needed for the program you are 
hoping to provide. What can you iaqprovise? What could you do if you had a 
definite sum of money? Consider the local affiliates of the organizations 
listed which are often willing to give sums of money for worth-while community 
projects • 

American Friends Service Committee 
American Home Economics Association 
American Jewish Committee 
American Legion 
American Library Association 
American National Red Cross 
American Personnel St Guidance Assoc • 
American Public Welfare Association 
American Social Health Association 
American Society for Personnel Admin« 
American Women's Voluntary Services 



Altrusa International, Inc. 
American Association of Retired Persons 
American Association of University Women 
American Bankers Association 
American Bowling Congress 
American Bridge Association, Inc. 
American Camping Association 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
American Federation of Teachers 
AFL-CIO 

AFL-CIO Women •s National Auxiliary 

ERJC . ^'^"^ ' 
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PLANNING NOTES TO PROGRAMMING 



American Youth HoatelB 

Assoc* of the Junior J^eagues of Ainerlca 

Benevolent and Protective Order of Elke 

Big Brothers of America 

B'nai B'rith 

Boys Clubs of America 

Boy Scouts of America 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Catholic Youth Organization 

Child Study Apsociation of America 

Child Welfare League of America 

Circle K International 

Civltan International 

Cooperative League of the U# S» A* 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority 

Family Services Association of America 

General Federation of Women* s Clubs 

Girl Scouts of U# S* A. 

Girls' Clubs of America 

Improved Benevolent and Protective Order 

of the Elks 
Institute of Life Insurance 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Jack and Jill of America 
Junior Achievement 
Junior ChaniDer of Commerce 
Key Club International 
Kiwanis International 
Knights of Columbus 
Labor Community Action Committee 
Lawyers Committee on Civil Ri^ts 
League of VIomen Voters 
Lifetime Sports Foundation 
Lions International 
Little League Baseball 
Loyal Order of Moose 
Mexican-American Opportunity Foundation 
National Association for the Advancement 

of Colored People 
National Assembly for Social Policy 

and Development^ Inc« 
National Association of Colored 

Women *s Clubs 
National Association of Intercollegiate 

Athletics 
National Association of Intergroup 

Relations Officials 
National Association for Mental Health 
National Association of Negro Business 

and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc 
National Association of Social Workers 
National Audubon Society 



National Collegiate Athletic Assoc* 
National Committee on Employment 

of Youth 
National Conference of Catholic 

Bishops 

National Conference of Christians 
and Jews 

National Conference 9n Social Welfare 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Council of Catholic Women 
National Council of Churches 
National Council of Jewish Women 
National Council of Negro Women 
National Council of Women 
National Council on Crime and 

Delinquency 
National Council on the Aging, Inc. 
National. Education Association 
National Exchange Club 
National Federation of Business and 

Professional Women *s Clubs 
National Federation of Settlements 

and Neighborhood Centers 
.National U-H Club Foundation 
National Gvdld of Community Music 
Schools 

National Industrial Recreation Assoc. 

National Jewish Welfare Board 

National Links ^ Inc« 

National Recitation and Park Assoc. 

National Service Secretariat 

National Urban League 

Optimist International 

Order of DeMolay 

Pilot Club International 

Quota International 

Rotary International 

Sertoma International 

SoroptiMst Federation of the 

Americas^ Inc. 
Sports Foundation 
United Automobile Workers 
United Community Funds and 

Councils of America 
United Police Association 
United States Catholic Conference 
United States Collegiate Sports 
Council 

. United States Chamber of Commerce 
United States Youth Council 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
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PLANNING NOTES TO PROGRAMMING 



Women in Cbranunity Service 

Young Men's Christian Association 

Young Women *s Christian Association 

Zonta International . • . 

It is important to have purpose, needs and plans well outlined before you 
make your approach to such an organization. > 

/ 

Remember after you have coped with the survey of needs, ongoing community 
programs, planned approaches and materials to leave yourself flexible to 
change so y9u can alter your program as you see needs and skills and d6« 
sires' of the children Uho respond. Children should be 'involved in the 
plans. Hand-tailored situations are subject to sterility. 

Consider transportation problems in your program planning, i.e. how can 
children reach your library? Could you convert apy vacant, or under- 
utilized building close to the -street, into at least part«time use in 
summer where there is a concentration of children and no transportation? 

What constructive use can you make of older young people in planning pro- 
gramming? Often their rap]port with children is superlative. Can you 
capitalize on this attribute? Do you have specially skilled young people 
who could serve as project leaders with you as a relaxed coordinator? 
(either a summer project, or winter project - help could be part-time 
during a season). 

Investigate the local Community Action agency for knowledge of possible 
talent in inner-cities • 

/ 

,Be 'aware of special groups lAiich might be willing to provide a special 
performance in your library, or, for your library in a suitable setting 
if your library has no appropriate facilities* 

Seize opportunities to take library materials and personnel out of the 
library to reach the tmreached* 

Remember the affluent communities with their tight schedules of ballet 
lessons, riding, music lessons etc. They offer a particular challenge to 
find a place within the framework where the library can fit. 

Plan program meetings at regular intervals. Weekly meetings are easiest 
to recall time, place, commitment* 

Publicize energetically and skillfully. (If your capacity for space is 
limited, remember this in your plans for full publicity), ^ Use local TV, 
radio, newspapers, have fliers made, or brochures, and give but to schools 
churches, supermarkets, recreation centers. Scouts and U-H meetings, YMCA 
and YWCA, local Community Action agency, neighborhood centers, children's 
shops, etc. Talk to adult groups such as PTA, Junior League, American 
Association of University Women, Chamber of Conmerce, Church groups. 
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PLANNING NOTES TO PROGRAMMING 

Home Demonstration Clubs etc.' describing the programs - purpose, proposal etc» 

What community resources, such as mxiseums, music or art schools could give you 
special materials for loan or discij^Bion? 

Explain your program, or programs, to the staff of the entire library so they 
understand, and support the idea and progress. View the library structure in 
♦relation to your part of the total library structure and programs. 

Have you allowed for the differing needs of boys and. girls?, the differing 
capacities and interests of the various age levels? the needs of har^icapped ' 
children in yonir program plans? \ 

Do you think there is potential for ongoing program activity in your project? 

Have you thought out how you can provide a colorful, arUimilating atmosphere, 
setting as your objective the presentation of ideas leading to the use of 
library materials (after interest has been aroused)? 

Have you planned how to use different kinds of materials to arouse interest? 

Evaluate your programs - keep a rxinning record of successes, failures and 
consider the whys and vherefores. 

Understand a failure, but do not let it deter you from learning through ex- 
perience. Talk 'Over yoxir evaluations with an interested colleague. Sliare 
your doubts, maybe you wiDi get helpful hints. Share yoxir successes too, 
maybe you idll give the helpful hints. 

Identify and use people in your community with special skills, cxperiehces, 
knowledge for they can bring ideas to stlrolate children and introduce! them 
to unfamiliar worlds tha^ may provide exciting new hobbies, concepts, etc. 
Open wide opportunities to ask such people to help you in your services 
(Generally speaking the person should be outgoing in his attitudes and 
familiar with children «s ways). Yet, if you are lucky enough to have a 
resource person enthusiastic in an area that you know children are itv 
terestod in, ask for his assistance. Children often need an adult who has 
real competence in the field, once they are caught up in it« How do you 
locate such people in your Community? Keep your own little file of names 
attached to hobbies, skiHs, experiences. Find out about these people 
through your community contacts .... this involves being a real part of 
the community mixing with people, talklr|g to people, keeping up with 
people and their interests and what the coimnunity is doing. You may locate 
such a person through the local paper, clubs, churches, school .... even 
through staff members who notice patrons' requests, books checked out and 
talk with them about their reading. Get your fellpw staff members to help 
build such a file. Resource people may live in the larger area surrounding 
your community. They may be willing to do something for children try 
them and see. You might ask a small delegation of children to accompany you 
on your recruiting effort. Sometimes adults will do for children what they 
will not do for another adult, persuasive though he or she may be. Children 
will like to participate in such a scheme - choose the delegation wisely. 
Get enthusiasts, unafraid people, not polite blobs. 
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If you can't find the person you need, ask other adults in your 
( coiniminitZ> They may know of some one. 

By all means keep being chatty, friendly, outgoing, and be a real 
part of the community. If you do not live in the conmunity where you woric, 
make a practice of shopping there, going to meetings there, work also through 
your fellow staff mentoers read the local paper. 

Mrs. Binrie Tate, Los Angeles Children's Services Specialist accents 
in her talks and her articles the need for us to engineer community recognition 
as one of the Community Resources for Materials including books, periodicals, 
pamhlets, films, filmstrips, slides, tapes, recordings. Programming success- 
fully is one of the ways ve highlight library involvement in the total commuigty 
life, and the rich resources of the library. Materials may be owned by the li- 
brary, retfted, loaned, but library management has provided them for the community. 
Time, effdrt, skill has been directed into "the quality of life* for the children 
of the community. 
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SOME PITFALLS TO AVOID IN PLANNING PROGRAMMING 

Define age groups for programs in the publicity. 

* 

* Plan for content to interest boys - take hints they give you - be 
flexible I « let them indicate interests and meet their interests I 

Avoid over-structuring — — learn to listen and observe clues 
childiren present to you adapt to reach children where they are at 

present, exert your efforts to understand their needs •••• sea how you can 
allow your general plan to shape to the particular group's capacities. 
throw out feelers and ideas yet be sure to sense group reQponse before going 
ahead full steam«j«« a detour may lie ahead that vlU spell success* 

Cultivate people with arts and craft skills - learn at least from 
them about materials available for activity projects. 

Talk with people who have been successful in creative dramatics • 
study basic cohcepts before launching am ani)itio\is program on your own^ 
cold. I 

Be wary of over-spending effort on gimmicks you make - let the 
children participate - the programming is for their self -discovery. 

Do be aware of the dangers of running too many programs, so that 
not only the programs are thin, but the daily services to patrons will 
suffer. » 
i 

Remember the great purpose is to s^ll ideas. Library materials 
will develop ideas so relate to materials* ' \ 

« 

Promote interaction between the children - avoid teaching stere- 
otype. \ 

..^^^^^^^^If you are in an overprogrammed area, try to fit the libraiy in 
fficlsting/programs, rather than conqpeting against them* 

Two aspects of publicity are important: If you are short of space 
or materials, do not over-publicize, nor do you with sufficient space want 
to under -publicise* 

Films will be a part of your programming in all likelihood - if you 
are not an experienced projectionist, either get one (may easily be a youngish 
boy) or learn how yourself* \ 

Allow for possibility of disappointment if you rent a film, or request 
a film through the mail .* so have an auxiliary film, or plan. 

If, when your auditorium is darkened, the ventilation is bad - keep 
film program short. y 

Think through yoiir preparations for each program so that you can be at 

ease* 

' ^ It is essential to be aware of other community programs so you avoid 
unfortunate time, conflicts. 
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In free discussions^ be Veady to keep discussion moving* skill 
has to be learned by the leader so that orfe recognizes when the group Is 
really vi^h it, and when they are just "goofing off«» 

Set up basics in discussion so that the children learn how to talk 
about vhat they have read, or a movie, or an exhibit (i«e« over-extended 
blov-by-blow accounts of plot are deadly dull)« 

Plan your program for the actual age range before you - if you planned 
for a^more sophisticated groiqp, toss those plans out and jstart a^ new Idea so 
you can see how the grotqp shakes down* 

Allow for variety in discussion programs - in books and topics, use 
some games that are <mental gymna^tics^ try for different kinds of interpret* 
ation from the children. 
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Ideas for 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 



Display of works created by Children's Art Club (way be a Winter 
Prof^ram Club cr a Summer Proc'ram Club) 



With an adult ds Liasion Kan^^ger^ let the youngsters supervise 
arrangenent, labA^ **^-, tour e^jides for opening, or any 
featured propT . /. 



A series of art activity session*; perhaps co-sponsored by the library 
and another local community organization ith a Community Resource Person 
as Leader* 



Talk by local artist. 



Acting out Pictures • related to specific works of art. Relationship 
to Creative Dramatics, understanding of drama in painting. Includes 
grasp of space, gesture, balance as incidentals. 



Loaninf; of Color Reproductions of oils and watercolors especially of 
interest to children, a coll*»ct1on established for use of Children Only. 



Paintings such as 



Artists s\ich as 



Durer's 
II 



A Hare 

Recumbent Lion 
Botticelli's The Nativity 
Mantegna Saint George 
Goya's Don Manuel Osorio 
Manet The Fifer Marc Red Horses 
Raphael's Saint George and the Dragon 
Chagall Snowing 

Remington, Homer, Cassatt, Curry, Stubbs 
Bark Painting from Australia 
Masks from Africa 

Animals from Cave Paintings, Tiles 
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laeas for ACTS AND CRAFTS 

. Public Library tie-in vrithja school /series on "Motivation' for 
/Lemming" for Grades 5 Up / \ 

in music 

drama / 
dance ^ 
,^art 
photography 

Books, pictures, slides, fil/is, recordings, speakers, display space, 
exhibits related to these ^eas, materials on loan relat/ed, speakers 
from Community Resource People, An Arts Fair, Meieting and Working 
Soace • / 

Contest - Childx^n^ Art Work on A Subject 

/' 

eJcamDle/" • WHAT IS A CITY 
MY DREAM 
HOME TOWN ' 
VACATION 
PLAY 

/ 

Prizes (affiliation with local service club) 
Display - maybe in more than one area, more than one orpanization, 

/' 

I 

Photography 




\ 



Show or Display 
Contest 

Programs with Leader who is an expert 
photographer, talks by young fans, books 
and pamphlets on the subject discussed. 



Tn connection with Creative Writing - original versions of Haiku 
with Japanese calligraphy set to use 
Display res^^lts with calligraphy set. 



Use of illustrj^t'=>d maps relat*^d to stories. 
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Ideas for ARTS AND CRAFTS 

In connection with Schools, or Scouts, or Discussion Club, or Summer 
Program, or Storyhours 

1» Contest 

of Book Cover of a favorite book (may specify size 

kind of art 

age level of children) 

2. After listeninj to recorded fairv tale - illustrations of the story 
by different artists were shown and discussed, then the children were 
asked to work on a mural giving their versions. Mural on display for. 
stated length of time (relatively short) with accompanying publicity. 

3. After listening to record of 'Wiere The Wild Things Are" children 
asked to draw their own wild things on two long murals spread on 
the floors Later these wbre displayed. (60 children in this 

^ program) 

U. At the end of a Summer Reading Program, children were asked to choose 
their favorite book and do an original illustration • Library hung the 
sheets of illustrations on a clothes line for Art Fair. 

5. Older age children may wish to make mobiles of a favorite character in 
a story. 

Dioramas and shadow boxes may be made to interpret a scene from a well- 
liked book. 

7. Cut-outs of favorite characters which may be traced from original il-^ 
lustrations, or dravn by hand can be used for display on the display 
board. 

8. Life-size character figures may be drawn on mwral paper. 

9. Bookmarks made by children - favorite scene, or most exciting scene, 
or character "I liked best", 

10. Movie or TV show type can be made by children's drawing and pasting 
together scenes from a book. Can be planned by children agreeing on 
sequ'^nce. 

Ideal for long, relatively narrow display area. 

Local artists asked to display art work in Children's Room i.e. cartoonist- 
examples of cartoon on winter activities 

water colorist, or lithographer's sketch books on display (under plass- 
pages turned daily) Taken out and shown during visit to- library, 
wir^ sculpture 
metal sculpture 
etc. 
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Chalk-taUc by local adult, or by skilled older child 
Collage program see outline in Appendix 

Center around craft books in library - 

1. ' Younger children c'iveVi construction paper to cut into various 
shapes, fish, star, diamond, circle, and, colorful assorted 
macaroni. Yo^inrest strung macaroni into beads, bracelets ♦ 
Others rasted macaroni into designs on cut-out shapes. 

Origami 
Paper-folding 

3, Mask^king both simplest and more complicated for upper-jrade 
children 

(rdsplayed later with tags to identify maker) 

li9 Puppet making (also see Creative Dramatics) 

5, Holiday or Festival Crafts 

6» See section on Games and Activities 
" »t II Science Activities 

I 

i 

FIDIS in Conjunction with crafts? (a few sugrestlor.s only) 

THE MURAL ON OUR STREET l8 min., color, pound, 16 mm 
^ Distributor: Conten^^or^ry 

RAO TAPESTRY 11 min*, color, sound|, 16 mm j 
Distributor: International / 

HOW COTT WTETI IT'S THUNCERTM* YOlf DON'T SE?: THE MOON? 

13 min., color with W/w, sound l6 mm 
Distributer : Brandon 
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Ideas for aPTS A!ID CRAFTS 



SELECT:!: ?W S""'' 



31an^, J^ne Coorcr Tmr yoit:;g CHILD. The M^iseun of 

Modem Art, d:rtribntec' Vy V.cv "-"^^vk '^raphic Coc1pt7 



Bort,en 

Harkonen 
MacAgy 
Zuelke 
Weiss 

tr 

Zaidenberg 
II - 

Tckis 
Newkirk 

Payne 

Weiss 
II 

Wirtenberg 

Seidelman 
Anderson 

Arakl 

Bank -Jensen 

Brock 

Johnson 

HIOT 

Schegger 

Yates 



Libr?iry Journal 



Ty> von -"^-p ^:u r^'p t s^F 

THF BIRD r:: "rT^ ' 

CIRCUSES AND FA^?2 DI ART 
GOIir- ^Oi A V^AI/. WITH A LINE 

THE :nHSE t:: art 

PAT!.T, ^T^S:! :ND PALETTF 
PFNCXL, PFN '^ND BRUSH 
HCW TO PAINT IM OIIS 

Hoiv TO pat::t water coidrs 

BOOK CF ARTJ and CRAFTS 
YOIT. CRAFT B'OOK 



Abelard 

Lf»mer 
II 



1961 
1966 
196li 
1959 
1965 
1966 
1961 
1956 
1966 



Doubleday 

Lerner 

Scott 

Scott 
Vanguard 
Vanguard 
Association l^^h 
Van Kostrand 

19li6 

Wame 1^66 
Scott 1956 
Scott 1962 



ADVENT^T^.S T: PAP2R KOIFLUm 
CLAY V/OOD AND WIRE 
STICKS, SPOOLS AND FEATHEPJS 
ALL AROU:\D-THE -HOUSE- ARTS AND CW.FTS P'^OK 

Houghton 1968 
CREATING V:ITH CLAY Crowell 196? 

PAPIER41ACH? AND HCT'/ TO USE IT 

Sterling 1965 
ORICAKI lijttle 1965 

PLAY WIT]{ PAPER KacWllan 1962 

PPMTA S Abingdon 1966 

CP::aTII:C V/TT'I ^^"E'TR university of 

Washington 1958 

MASKS AND VASY. VAY^KYS Abingdon 1961 

MA-KE YOITR OWN yOBIL^S Sterling 1965 

PLASTIC FC^K ARTS AJID CRAFTS 

SterUng 1965 

December 1?, 1961 "Picasso In the Nursery^V 
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Ideas for CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS includes acting, singing games, dramatic games, children's 
Circuses, play production, choral reading, charades, mime, puppetry, costume 
parties and masquerades (dance and music will be found under the heading 
MUSIC ). 

Children learn together and recite with actions, or without, an action poem. 

(can be done during a Class Visit to the Ubraiy, or a Group such as Brownie 
visit, during a Book Talk to Classes, during Program Meetings, or as begin- 
ning of a drama club.) 

Choral reading (interpretive) together in a fair sized group, or small group. 

Pantomime as part of Program Meeting, or a Drama Club to introduce inpro- 
visation and variety. 

^ M M H R n 

Singing game - (done during opportunities like the action poem together abovB) 



Making short skits and acting out, in costume, or without as part of Drama 
Club, or Program Meeting such as Discussion Club, StoryteUing. 

Drama Club with weekly meetings - summer, and also winter. 

Making folk tale into a play. 
Child's original play. 

Child's play version of a story or short story. 

Junior Library Aides after a series of Meetings and book discussion chose « 
favorite book and made a play -presented as branch program. 



During series of general reading programs, children decided to act out scenes 
from books particularly enjoyed. 



ERIC 
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Ideas for CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

Puppat shows - as suinmer project or, as winter project, either type 
with weekly meetings • 

Ends with one or two productions in front of audience • 

Plays may be written by the children - puppets made by them - production 
performed by the children. Tutor may be the children's librarian, 
adult knowledgeable volunteer, or experienced older youngster. 
Theater may also be made by children. 
Properties hand made by the children, also. 



One-act play productions (children may write own an group). 



As added benefit the puppet shows, or play productions can be presented 
to several branches, or libraries in the area if transportation is pos- 
sible. 



(See idea in ARTS AND CRAFTS for acting out stories told by a painting.) 
(possible for piece of music, also.) 

Some book, periodical and pamphlet materials: (Many excellent sources abound) 
PERIODICALS : 

TOP OF THE NEWS, November 1969 Creative Dramatics in The Library 
by Irene Cullinane and Theresa Brettschneider. 

GRAIE TEACHER, February 1969 Your Children Can Make These Puppets . 
PAMPHLETS: 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS I - Association of Childhood Education 

International (3615 Wisconsin Avenue 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) U^OO 

BOOKS: 
(ADUM HELPS) 

Scribners 1966 
Barnes 1966 
Coach House Press, Inc. 1962 

/ 




Crosscup CHILDREN AND DRAMATICS 

Burger CREATIVE PLAYACTING 

Porkelt, comp. CHILDREN'S THEATER 

(Goodman Theater) 
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Ideas for CREATIVE DRAMATICS 



Spolin IMPROVISATION FOR IHE Tffi-JVTER 

WaLcer SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE CHILDREN'S DRAMATICS 

Hill and Wang 

Ward PUYMAKING WITH CHILDPiM 

Lewis ACTING* PGR CHILDREN Day 1969 

Siks CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

Ward THEATER FOR CHILDREN Anchorage 1958 



(Children's Books) 

Beilc HOW TO HAVE A SHCW Watts 1957 

FIRST BOOK OF STAGE COSTUME AND MAKE-UP 

Watts 195U 

Carlson ACT IT OUT Abingdon 1956 

n TJffi RIGHT PLAT FOR lOU » I960 
Howard THE COMPLETE BOOK OF CHILDREN'S THEATER 

Doiibleday 1969 
« PANTOMIMES, CHARAEES AND SKITS 

Sterling 1959 
Hunt PANTOMIME, THE SILENT THEATER 

Atheneum 196U 
Nuttall PLAY PRODUCTION FOR YOUNG PEOPIE 

Plays I96I4 

Smith PLAYS AND m-i TO PUT THEM ON 

Walck 1961 

Brown, Reglna A PLAY AT YOUR HOUSE 

Martin JUMPING BEANS 

Reeyes THE PEDDLERS DREAM 

Preston A TRILOGY OF CHRISTMAS FUYS FOR CHILDREN 

y^"^ Harcourt 1967 
Thane / ' PLAYS FROM FAMOUS STORIES AND FAIRY TALES 

Plays 1967 

Gullan THE SPEECH CHOIR 

Bley BEST SINGING GAMES Sterling 1957 
Taylor DID YOU FEED MY COW? Crowell 

Ackley MARIONETTES Lippincott 1929 

Batchelder THE PUPPET THEATER HANDBOOK Harper 19U7 

Binyon PUPPETRY TODAY Watson -Guptil 1966 

Cummings 101 HAND PUPPETS McKay 1962 

Howard PUPPET AND PANTOMIME PLAYS Sterling 1962 

Jagendorf PUPPETS FOR BEGINNERS Plays 1966 

Lewis MAKING EASY PUPPETS Dutton 1967 
Mulholland PRACTICAL PUPPETRY 

Ross HAND PUPPETS Lothrop 1969 

Severn TOU AND YOUR SHADCW McKay 1961 

Tashjian «nJBA THIS AND JUBA THAT Uttle Brown 1969 

Jagendorf PEMY PUPPETS, PENNY THEATER AND PENNY PLAYS 

Plays I960 
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Ideas for CREATIVE WRITraG (Children «5) 



POETRY WORKSHOP FOR GIRLS vith the Catnpfire Council 



Continijou5 pvblirpticn of a ionr-al »»The ^^oir^e of ^hilrfbood" [over 
16 ye?r9 old) containing stories, r^etry, vdew of authors, cr-*tiri«7n 
of booVs. 



Annuel poetrj^ month with small prmps in intensive ?ep3ions on poetrj'j 
what poetio' is, how it is T^rritten, the different kinds of pof>tr:/ - anr^ 
then popins written by the children. This nay have a tie-in with the 
schools, or with a local organization so that funds are available for 
publication anrually. (the poems nay be selections, or it may be 
inclusive publication). 



A payly decorated binder with sipned poems written by child-patrrr*^ 
make-up part of a pcetry display. (Could be corbir'^d with -k^tr^'^s 
This would be library property, and bp or view re^ilarly* 



Younger children are particularly inventive and inrcinative. '^o sti^ul?tp, 
and tc release their im.aginations is an imrortsnt-- project, ^r\^ can be done 
during Surmpr reading programs, diiring cl?ss visits with proups. 





Writing Contests: 

examples of subjects uspd: 



WHAT IS A CITY 



1, Bookmobile Contef^t had variety of entries pcf^sible : 



Essays 
Poetry 
Art Objects 

Paintings 
Drawings 



Judges were comrminity leadern. 

Three prizes were given for ^-^rh o.ntegor:'- (prizes were bo^V 
Winninr; awards and other \inuFu?l av^rdr were exhibited at 



a City ^'^stival. 
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Ideas for CRZi^Tr/Z VfRTTIT^n (Children's)/ 

7. \^rhat 5 5 a City Contpst had also a variety of entries : 

■^Ict^irec 
Poetry 
Essays 
VrYS les 
Collaces 
Models 

A pnnel of [^u^cres selected the entries tc be rubTishcd. 



I 

Another Contest t:npe was a WRIT? - A - Thon 
F-^rst rlaop aw^^rd was a tjT'*^'^*^^. 



Creative VJntinf 'Iro^jps may be dlvjded into an urjer level 
grade group with their acceleratirc interertr ^rd sophis- 
tication - needs a specially trained lender or creative 
writer interested and used to children. 

Ore library hr.s a nonthly pjblicatlon of children's writjnfs, subinittfd in- 
fonrally. 'issues shoi^ that children up to age 12 have their writinc? -ublished 
in this Journal "Kaleidoscope" • 



Another library corbines the writinjr of children and adolesr^nts in a publication 
called "Chicor:'". Purpose is, to create opportunity for inner-city children to 
express their ideas • 

StPirrinr fr<^r a discussion club, a series of book talks, clas^ virits, or work 
with Scout rrounc etc. - try sur^cctin^ ^hat the children see innide a character 
that intprcsts them -reatiy and write a diar^' purportdng to be that cbaracter- 
for examplp ^illrc '^ac'r^ins, ^rriet^^, Pin^, Kit '^vler. 



Try also sug^rertinr writing: a new ending to a favorite bock - Side of the 
Mountain, Island of the Plue Dolphins - the Pushcart War. 

Sources (in this oare published eramples t)f children's skill in erpressir^ 
tberselves in writing). 

Cornish, ed. riTTropv Association 1^69 

•/fflAT "TS A ^TTY ^art II Boston Public 

Library Federal ""irant 
Project 
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Ideas for CREATIVS WRITING ( Children « s ) 
Lewis >TTRArLFS 
n JOITWFYS 
Joseph, ed, THE V? NOBODY KNOWS 



Simon and f^cbuster 



Avon 



I960 
1969 
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Ideas for DTSC^^STON "Hotifs 

These may be sunnpr ^To\}vs, or wlntei^-tir.e meetinR groups, or hoth 

(It is also rossible to devcte timp in a hobby proup to book 
discussions where related to the hobby). 

"Fun With Books" program for Grades li through 6 whose members disciiss 
^ the books read. The Children's Librarian talks about new books related 

to those the boys and girls have been readingi An added feature is the 
occasional talk by special guests - such as tho parks naturalist de^crib- 
inr sont of +h*^ native Qore and fauna in the State Parks; a dor han^^ler 
who crave a demonstration of showinr; dogs for Championship Points; an 
anthropologist who talked about his three years with a tribe in Ni^-eria, 
etc. ' 

' A "Paperback Book Club" with about 1? menbcrs met tof^eth^r dvrin^: the 
school year - selected the books they wanted to re^'^d at t)f^ local 
bookstore • discussed the merits and demerits of their selections - 
each member kept the book he bought to build up his personal library. 

Sumrer discv.ssicn <^rc\rp ^ivex) titles on broad subject areas for specific 
meeting dates, offering opportunity for definite discussion topics yet not 
l-^miting or requiring certain bookr to be read.. General talk followed 
each time with the librarian as leader, ^or variety, the librarian choose 
nonsense ooetry and nonsense tales to introduce at each of the six meetings} 
to discover the children had nev*»r been introduced to the hilsri*»+ies and 
insanitie*^ of this medium. The children^ referred to the rrorram for sev- 
eral years after, frequently requestin^r reading sugre^ti^ns from the librarian 
to pursue more nonsense. 

"Book Pagrers" - an enrichlment pror^ram for jroungsters with reading diffi- 
culties using paperbacks - consisted of having the members read aloud, and 
also read aloud on tape with plaj'back. During the series of meetings, 
reading ability improved perceptibly. 

MEKO: Remember the needs o^ the slow reader, or the non-reader. 

k Remedial Reading Sp'^cialist was a crns'jltant for this program. 

"The Von-Reader's Club'» - nurbcred abrut 1^ members who discussed ideas 
for field trips and ovcMr5ions, arran^-ed by the librarian. VJherp possible, 
books and oth'^r materials vere di<?pl^^vrd to see if in-^orest in re^(^inr. 
could be stirred • in sone irstannes ^he v^un^sters were hooked by this 
devi ce . 

ttfl Poetry Read-jiloud Series" was held devoted to a particular uoet. 

mc 
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Ideas for DlSC^^SSIOr "iROUPS 

Also, another vear, the ri-oup read poetry in magazines, paperback and 
hardbound and selected the noeTns they felt meant somethinp special to 
them - ea>h read selections alo\id, som^ memorized* 



"T'he CR^PS" smybcll7.es ThiVren Ravlnr About Books* It is a discijssion 
Froxjp bepun two sr.n'^ers ago, with sixth, seventh erraders. Hi<rhly successful. 



two pro^r*? were orc^arized dnrtnp the winter, with the past year seeing aj 
third proup meetinr in the early evening* The Crabs have done their own 
book lists - lettinc the Children's Librprian insert only one title ^their 
initial list was called "h9 by 8" meaning h9 titles chosen by 8 people). 



HERJTArE programs for sixth f^.-^aders and Junior Hi£^h stress availability of 
library materials ^?nd counteracts the lack of material in the school cur- 
riculum. This program should have a black co-leader and a 'ihildrer^s 
Librarian warmly interested, woricing together. White children should also 
be exposed to this kind of a program* 

The Heritage prop:ram brinc^s in many facets besides book materials - rames, 
art, clothes, music, food, customs. 



A smallish exurban public library co-sponsored a book discussion exchange 
between bth prade children, teachers and librarians and an ovtlj'inp city 
proup of hth prade children, teachers and librarians. The exchanre of 
viewpoints and interests was provocative. 



ftcamples of suppestions for mental activities spurring e^ocd respcrse from a 
proup of 7th and 8th traders, plus a few 6th traders: 

1. Group book annotations 

2. T*»]l what chosefi irords, i.e. libran-, food, record, book means to 
each discussion proup meirfcrr - first as a written activity, then 
as general djscvs^i.on. 

3. After having read some of Poe's short stories and discussed them, 
came a spontaneous r^roposal for the proup to collaborate on writing 
their own short story. As the preliminary, they first discussed 
plot, then charnctei^ization, then setting. V/ritin<: was a hilarious 
idea -filled, confidence-fiving group activity. 



M M H H W M 
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' ' Page 
Ide»s for DISCUSSION GROUPS 

U* Talk by guest author^ Subject - how he builds a story. 

*5» Use of poetry for stimulating awareness of levels of weaning, 
'7 of the sense of communication. Example - atter reading 
"Hailstones and Halibut Bones" together the leader queried - 
"What does a specific color make yt)u think of", next "What does, 
color mean to you"? and then "What feelinps do you experience 
when you are embarrassed"? Use words to describe your sen- ( 
. sations. Finally does "this feeling suggest a color to you". 
.Much rapport, some growth of understanding, and some verbal 
dexterity proceeds from this kind of a group effort. 

6. In a group that has been meeting together for a period of time^ / 
the leader coul<J throw out as a point for discussion "VJhat comes 
to your mind if you are asked to think and talk about - "Who am 
I". 

7. Guest - "V/hat an editor does". 

8. Guest - A Bdok Review vs. A Book Report r Differences 

9. Contrasts in viewpoints about Books highlighting the fact that 
every person is different, and each pirson needs to tJbild up 
ability to analyse with confidence in his opinion. 

Intimations of respect for others present here also, 

10. Use of Spokeft Records to increase perceptions of dramatic emphasis - 
timing, tonal inflections etc*, 

Use of reading aloud, selections to accustom youngsters to pi? v. 
with words and meanings - as Farjeons "Sounds In The Morning" 
read aloud followed by request for club members to produce words 
that describe sounds such as honk -honk - whistle (of a train) - 
tick-took etc. ^ 

Games such as writing headlines from a dramatic incident in a book 
to bring for the next session for the others to guess book and in- 
cident. 

Describing a book character in given number of phrases - then havinj^ 
fellow members ?uess who it is. 
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Ideas for DISCUSSION GROUPS 



JUNIOR GR?AT BOOKS - leaders, parents as well as possible librarians. 
Need for training period. Mav use the Junior Great Books, or may well 
adapt the idea with other titles of particular interest. 

Joint progran of book discussions with parents, children's librarians 
and older-age children of books on the new realism such as "I'm Really 
Dragged But Nothing Gets Me Down", "I'll Get There, It Better Be Worth 
The Tripw,l"The Soul Brothers and Sister Lou", "The Pigman". 

I 

It is an iirpbrtant need to let children learn how to express their re- 
actions clearly to books. The leader needs practice and the assurance 
experience gives » 
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Ideas For DISPLAYS 



The art of effective displays has several telling library purposes: 
1. to alert patrons to library materials or programs* 
2# to relate library projects to community needs, or 
interests • 

3. to encourage participation by using children, or adults with 
specialties related to children's interests, to furnish or 
set up displays* 

U. to add decorative interest to the library* 
to point the way to broadening interests* 

Displays should pe rotated. To be effective, a display should not be up 
over three weeks* 

Standing glass cases with shelves are ideal, Pegboards with buckram base 
can be effective* . 

Some older libraries have no effective area for display - this could De made 
a service club project for the year* 

Ubraries nay borrow ideas from billboards, magazine ads, store advertising, 
news stories, radio, TV* 

Materials for creating effective displays may come from the supermarket, 
fabric shop, toy box, art or paper goods store, museums, local hobbyists, 
clubs, publishers, UN, HEW etc* 

The display should be related to books - using only one title leads to dis- 
aster irten all copies are out. 

Remember to rotate eachibits, picttires, realia and to be aware of the interests 
of children to capitalize on thi^ whenever you can* 



■JHHHHHt 



IBEAS for Display: 

Seasonal and holidays. ^ 
Special events of local interest. 
Crafts by children, as children's art • 

"Old Fashioned Days" with Chamber of Commerce promotion - use 
local old books, newspapers with hi^lights for children, 
old items such as telephone, typewriter etc., old cards p 
clothing • I 

Prize winning - local dog or cat. 

Topics in the news - use photos etc., posters you buy etc* ^ 
Winter sports exhibit with ice skatea from different periods. 
Old (historical) clothes children actually wore with book 

illustrations. 
Materials from local hobbyists - arts and crafts 

historic objects 

birds nest with materials from 
books, paiqphlet and picture files 

butterfly collection 

Eskimo art 

irtiittlinrg etc* 
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Ideaa For DISPUIS 



Puppetry with books and examples of both commercial and homemade 
piqppetsi and of puppetry from foreign lands such as Japanese 
Bunraku* 

M£kps « historical events such as Gold Rush with books and 
pictures 

explorer's trails with books, photos 
tie-in with author's settings 

Foreign countries of particular local appeal and objects with 
books* 

Mathematics - intriguing books with articles, protractor, etc* 
Musical instruments • 

Children's toys - period or present-day. 
Miniature objects* 

Figurines from foreign countries depicting activities of the people* 

Photos of special local events concerning children* 

Examples of children's wire sculptures etc« 
" . " " papexi)ag African masks* 



In a library with a new Children's Wing, there is a special little 
glassed*in-court with stones, plants, trees, sc\ilptured objects of 
animals and insects and frogs with sometimes in season livs animals* 

A display says a Museum Director should be attractive, rugged, visible 
to all. 



ERLC 



Exhibits in one library rotate on a three-week basis and are furnished 
by local hobbyists vfao register with the library for exhibit tine 
(Library keeps a Tile on all exldbits for reference). Within the last 
year or so these exhibits listed had particular interest for the 
children: 

Beatrix Potter - illustrations, figurines, books./ 
Dolls From Around The World - with books on dolls, 

costuming, collecting, dollhouses. 
Carved wooden figures (comic characters, such as 
UV Abner . ) 

Shells - with books of identification, on collecting* 
Scouts (Boy and Girl) 

Can5)ing - with books and pamphlets, brochures. ^ ^ w^vm 
Indians of North America - costumes, artifacts, pictures* dooks« 
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Ideas For DISPLAYS 



Japanese dolls - with books and color photos or slides* 
Horse collection - with books on horses, on fig\irines etc* 
United Nations - with books and materiala* 
Valentines - with books about the day and crafts. 
StaoQ) and post card exhibit - books on collecting and 

identification • 
Butterflies - materials hobbyist uses together with books* 
Easter eggs - books on how made, and storybooks* 

The library fits in the books and other materials to supplement the 
hobbyists' exhibit loan - and has also special materials in the Children's 
Room proper when the interest includes children* 



A Christmas exhibit featured a "Christmas Carousel" that came ftrom a 
local bakery and was appropriately decorated by the Children's Librarian* 
Figure stand-iqps were added with a few Christmas books* The Carousel flew 
a flag proclaiming the three special Christmas prog^?ams* The exhibit case 
below included Christmas classics and a small drum beside the Keats* "The 
Little ttruwrner Boy"- a hand-*ca2^ed wooden camel stood beside van Hjrke's 
"The Other Wise Man" and an iaported, hand-painted nutcracker man was 
placed next to Chapell's "The Nutcrackex^* 



Hote here t It is best to use a Jacket around a dummy book with displays so that 
the actual copies of the title can be in circulation at all times. 



Project Learn - what does this connote? One library gathered materials 
on its special functions for display, tying in school-relationships and 
public library information services* A brochure was also available for 
distribution during the exhibit* 



Ever thought of tying in your Community Calendar with area programs avail- 
able to children? Times and prices of skating rinks, swimming pools, etc*? 



SOURCES OF MATERIALS TO HELP WITH DISPLAYS: 

1* THE CALENDAR of the Children's Book Council published three times 
a year* 

send name and address together with $1*00 tot 

The Children's Book Council Inc* 
17$ Fifth Avenue 
New York 10010 
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Ideas For DISPUYS 



2. Oarrey - UBHARY DISPLAYS H. W. Wilson 1969 

3, Coplan - POSTER IDEAS AND flJJLLETIN BOARD TECHNIQUES 

*^ Oceana 1962 
EPy^TIVE LIBRARY EXHIBITS Oceana 1958 

li. Randall - BULLETIN BOARDS AND mSPLAYS Worceater, Davis 

1961 

Wilson library Bulletin 

Spring 1967 saw a series of Workshops here in Connecticut in two areas for 
Children's Ubrarians i*iich included a Workshop on "Eriiibits and Promotional 
Materials" . 
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Ideas of FlIH AND FIIH PROGRAMMING 



Filns can be used in several ways for programming with children. 
First - they nay be conibined with lira storytelling, or as alternate 
kinds of iiH)ressions (see also the heading MULTI-MEDIA and MULTI- 
PHDOHAMMING)* Second - they may be used as the sole program* Third - 
• fev films ar# rather long* and these can be used as a continued 
story and shown in two or three sittings* 

ThsK are imaginative art films, documentaries, travel and wildlife 
narratives, animated films* Ideally filn showings should be related 
to bocks - with a display of books, or a brief book talk about a 
variety of age levels of books related to subject of the film* Those 
of you who came in the Spring of 196? to the Program on Filn showing 
for Children *•## "Family Nights at the Public Library* will remember 
how I did this to Miss Hyatt's expXahation of the mechanics of film 
arrangements and technique of procu^fing and using films* 

Films shown in tho public library (this also applies to filmstrlps and 
to film loops) should avoid duplicating public school curriculum material* 

Good 16 m films are available* The list of sources will^list guides to 
such films* 8 mm films are becoming available^ and chilihren are now 
making their own films (mainly here in Connecticut, und^r programs with 
the Commission on the Arts)* 



Family Night Film programs, showing films of Jlnterest to differing age 
levels are a tradition in numerous libraries on the night when stores are 
open, families combine shopping and picking ^ the wek<8 supply of li- 
brary books* I 



Some libraries are now showing films or f ilmi loops after school for 
half -hour, or three-quarter hour programs wh^re the youngsters can 
come in, stay a bit, leave, somebody else dx|op-in for a time* These 
are break-type programs (used for young adults as well)* 



Libraries may have a sequence called a Film Festival - lasting all day • 
or a half -day for stated intervals again there is a fluctuating audience* 

Seasonal film sessions are frequently held - Christmas, spring 
recess, summer* 
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Ideas for FII21 AKD Fim PROGRAMMING 



Mobile vans and movies on the street are frequently used in inner-city woA 
to bring the library to non-library users* 

Popular filM with children fourth grade up include t 
Kon-Tiki 

Dr* Jekyll and Mr* Hyde 
Of Sport and Men 
The Great Adrmture 
Traps and Snares 
White Mane 

Four Days of Gemiai 17 
Search for Ulysses 

Miss Qoodall and the Wild Chinpansees 
The Wonderf^ World of San Francisco 
The Golden Fish 
The Red Balloon 
The Chalry Tale 

Younger level children enjoy t 

Help Ity Sncwroan Is Burning Dovn 
Paper Kite 

Alexander and thb Car with the Missing Light 

Neig)ibors 

The Magic Book 

Boiled Egg 

Clay 

Little Blue and Little lellov 



The outstanding film strip so far have cone froa Weston Woods* 

This spring Viking Press is initiating sound filinstrips of several 
favorite picture books* 

See also the unit cn Multi-Media and Multi-Frograannljag for ideas. 

Sources on filns: 

Film Library Quarterly, Winter 1968-69 Abstractions for 
Four Tear Olds by Liz Welner* 
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Ideas for FILM AND FILH PROGRAMMIMG 



Fil» Library Quarterly, Fall 1969 Childrep'e Cinema by Anne Pellovskl 

SightUnes, January^ebruary 1969 Instant MoTiea at the Curfaatone 

by Fenny Northen 

FilM Where the People Are by Staff, 
Enoch Pratt Free Horary 
DsTelpping An AujdoTlsual ^gfff 
Use ¥lth Culturally Deprived flhllOTen 
by John McAdau* 

Ubrary Journal, Februaiy 15# 1970 Notes froa a Seal^Darkened Room , 

by Diana LeA)0 

Filft Library Quarterly, Spring 1968 Yellow Ball Workshopt by 

TTonne Andersen 

Cultural Affairs No. 3 1968 Morlng Children into Movies , 

by Sister Bede Sulllyan 

Udstone CHILDREN AS FIIHAKERS Van Nostrand ReinhoM, 1970 



Sone Sources of Rsrleirs and Annotations of FiLns t 

FIIIIS FOR CHILDREN by the New Tork Library Association 1966 
( in process of rsTision ) 

FILMS FOR CHILDRHi with 196$ Supplement. Educational Film Library 

Association. 
(Needs Supplement now but useful still 
for background)* 

BOOKMARK (New Tork State Library Journal) Audio Visual Materials 

Section 

Library Journal - issue date the l5th of each month - section called 
Screenings, also Filmstrips (Gathered yearly in 
November IHh issue and called Audio-Visual Guides ) 

Booklist 

Reviews in SIGHTUNES, and in Film Library Quarterly 



Media and Methods, monthly Young Filmaker's Exchange by Hank Putsch 
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Ideaa fbr GAMES AND ACTIVmES 



Games furnish relaxation • For the single child or a small groip, games 
can mean stimulation too^ 



Some mobile vans in largely populated areas carry equipment for grojsp 
gtme«« 

Games to consider: Tounger Children 

!• Lotto Wood Lotto from Creative Playtime 
2* Wood Capital Letters " " " 
3. Wood Nuiriberd and Math Syntools Creative Playtime 
U« Roundabout Puzzles " " 

Objects (with names) 
6. Apartment l^zle from Three Worlds 

House Puzzle' n n n 

1. Peg Number Boards n n « 
8* Miniature Traffic Signs (Playskool) 

Older Children 

1# Checkers 

2. 'Dominoes 
3« Chess 

Tuesday at 3:30 p«m# during summers is game time in one library* 

Boy's Club with regular visits by Children's Librarian has 

Acting-out games 
Spelling games 
Arithmetic games 



Make a wall plaque for pre-schoolers with shoestrings to tie. 
(This similar idea to Creative Playtime's Playful Puppy, and 
the Dress-Me-Doll which you might also use)# 
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Ideas for GAMES AND ACTIVITIES 



Visit the Community Center, or bay-Care Center to present unstructured 
program - lead way back to library on foot, or in mini -bus with a 
balloon parade for more structured programs* 



MWM i H i M 

Flannel boards prepared by staff for I KNOW AN OLD LADT 

ALICE IN WONDERLANB 
PINOCCHIO 



Use flannel board with prenschool story hours. One librarian says 
"I use a Milton Bradley black flannel board 36 x 2U, that I place on 
table, I sit on a small stool beside the table. I like to be only 
slightly higher than the level of the children so they all can see. 
The first flannel board story I read to a hew group is The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff, it's a simple story and iny fatorite flannel board story. 
I put the bridge in place, the green grass and trees on the right of 
it, introduce the mean old Troll and the three Billy Goats namod Gruff. 
It«s fun for Be and they are so attentire I know th^ are absorbing what 
I say. At this time of the year they have most of the stories learned 
so that as I place the characters on the flannel board they tell me the 
story. In addition to the above mentioned story, we have Little Red 
Riding Hood, The Three Pigs, The Three Bears, The GingeAread Boy and 
another set that has scenc^ry and characters where you can make up a story, 
or the children csn. This is a wonderful way to introduce farm animals, 
wild animals, family groi5)S- both animal and human. Sometimes you can make 
up a short story at the time you are showing these. I also have many of 
the nursery xhymes and do these often enough so the children become quite 
familiar with them*** 

After children become acquainted in story-hour pre-school session, children 
may be selected to put appropriate figure on flannel board - these bring 
feeling of participation • 

Puppets 

I have two sets of heavy cardboard puppets, th$y are between 3 and k feet 
high. One set is of The Three Uttle Pigs and the ether The Three Bears. 
Each has ample sized holes for a child's head and both arms. Four child- 
ren are quickly chosen to act out the parts in the "play", we use an area 
in the room for the "stage". By the time I use these tools of learning, 
they know the story and each character quite well. We do one of these 
puppet plays maybe once a month. 
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Ideas for GAMES AND ACTI7ITIES 

Use creative stichery with young children - need only yam, needles 
with large eyes, and burlap. 



Papertag African mask-making activity - need paperbaga, paper and 
cloth scraps, feathers, buttons, beads, straw, paints, crayons. 



Wire sculpture - making possible for older children. 



Model making - example lighthouse 

Dutch village 
fam 



Cut and paste « and paper-folding activities 
Yam dolls 

To weekly meetings of specific clubs, add a particular trip or so: 

to Acquarium 
^ PlanetariuB 

^ Nature Museum \ 

" Puppet Show \ 

" Papertack store for purchasing a book a piece 

" Hayride \^ 

MAGIC SHCW - with adult in community as expert 

or 

with older child as expert 

relate to ^^oks on subject 

give time for question - and - answer period 
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Ideas for GAMES AND ACTIVITIES 



Possible to nork with clay modeling. 



Fingerpainting projects 



Dollhouse Hnakixsg 
Furnishing a doll house 
Dressing dolls in costume 



k M H y YtM 
K K N N N M 



Fun with Cooking Ages 10-15 First Saturday of Month 

Girls - from 11:00 a,m« - 12 Noon 

Boys • from 1K)0 p*Bi« « 2 p«m« 



Short course on appearance offered to sixths seventh grade girls with op- 
portunities for sewing, discussion of roensturation, dating etc. - For Girls 
Only. Things to make and bring for special holidays • 



NOTE THE OVERLAP between this section and ARTS AND CRAFTSj CREATIVE DRAMATICSj 
and MUSIC • 



Some Sources: 



Baldwin GAMES OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN Norton 196? 

Opie CHILDREN'S GAMES IN STREET AND PUTGROUND Oxford 1969 

Millen CHILDREN'S GAMES FROM MANY LANDS rev. Friendship 1966 

Webb GAMES FOR YOUNGER CHIIJ)REN Morrow 19U7 

Schwartz THE RAINY DAT BOOK Trident 1968 

Boston Children's Hospital Medical Center WHAT TO DO WHEN "THERE'S 

NOTHING TO DO". 

Delacorte 1968 

Purdy JEWISH HOLIDAYS, FACTS, ACTIVITIES AND CRAFTS 

Lippincott 1969 

Purdy FESTIVALS FOR YOU TO CELEBRATE Lippincott 1968 
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Idaaa for GAMES AND ACTIVITIES 



Some Sources (conti^wed) 



Perl 
BueU 

Shapiro 
McDonald 

Helfman 
Rawson 

Worrell 
Gee 

Davis 
Guild 
Beidelman 

Levis 
Cuimnlngs 
Payne 
Tenko 

Wirteniberg 

Kuwiibara 
D'Amato 



RICE, SPICE and BITTER ORANGES 
FESTIVAI5 OF JAPAN 

WIIE WORLD COOKING 
CASSEROLE COOKING FUN 

TRICKS WITH YOUR FINGERS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MAGIC 



THE DOLIflOUSE BOOK Van Nostrand 196li 

MAKE TOUR OVJN DOLL HOUSE FURNITURE Branford 19$9 



World 


1967 


Dodd 


1965 


Little 


1962 


Walck 


1967 


Morrow 


1967 


Golden 


196U 



TOYS TO SEW 

CREATIVE USE OF STICHES 
CREATING WITH CLAY 



Upplncott 1961 
Davis 196U 
Crowjll-Collier 1967 



FOLDING PAPER MASKS Dutton 1965 

101 MASKS McKay 1968 

ADVENTURES IN PAPER MODELING Wame 1966 

PAPER FOLDING TO BEGIN WITH Bobbs 1968 

ALL ARDUND-THE-HOUSE ART AND CRAFT BOOK 

Houghton 1968 

CUT AND PASTE Obolensky 1961 

AFRICAN CRAFTS FOR YOU TO MAKE Messner 1969 
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Ideas, a MISCELLANY 

LENDING TOTS for Circulation 



W M W W W *« 



Borrowing toys for display with books (Children bring toys 
related to a favorite book)* 



JUNIOR FRIENDS of the LIBRARY nay work with Summer Programs, 
or Winter Programs as assistants to the librarian • 

Monthly Newsletter lists recommendations for bj^oks read and 
liked (brief) - things to do - places in thja local ares to 
go to such as skating ring etc,, poetiy, stories of art work 
by children. 



\ 

Non-REAEERS BQOK CLUB offers rarious field trips (some relation 
to books, or other materials such as pictures, slides, 
films to offer as lures). 



W W M W trf w 

T. A H H H II 

Sidewalk vans with racks of books, mostly paperbacks, set out 
on street - Library staff hawking wares (and the library 
incidentally) • 



WW w ^ X 

Purchase of paperbacks for children in numbers for library 
circulation - No cataloging or binding reinforcement • 



•JHHHHf* 



Use of paperbacks for Sumner Book Clubs 
or Winter Book Clubs 

Circulation of paperbacks » at gathering places for young fry in 
the summer SEE APPENDIX, "Paperback Pool Collection". 



In inner-city explore possible sale of paperbacks with a volunteer 
staff to cope with the sale routine. 
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**Uirt«Qing* prognaa to nake chlldrtn avare of ereryday aounda^ 
aig^ta - chlldraxi ralata iapreaalona. 
FUb aTallablo on thla alao* 



SH&CK-LIBRARr 

A good aiannar project to gat ooUactima into naighborhooda 
vbara thare ia littla book uaa* Soaiatiaaa a eornar of a atore 
can ba uaad vlth a giant poatar aimoimclng the dqra and houra 
idian the collection can ba borromd* (In aow araaa. danger of 
Uc^t-flngared patroaa picking xip aMll atora Itaa^ If the 
^ Inner portion of a nalgbbortaood achool bolldLog la locked^ aoaa- 
tlsaa a protected entry can be need* Ho setter boa aliiplat the 
facilltiea Bnat be rl^t on the 9id9«alk« CoUfctlona Mat effect- 
1^17 acorad by teennigera In anaaar gaxb - reading aoMthlng 
eaallj aharad vLth curlona paaaer4lj« Uanally a coiqple hundred 
books are enough (aerre aa a vedgii and contact vlth non-library 
uaera)* Key the colleetlon to the nelgbbprtaood* In a Puerto 
Sloan nal^iboxiioodt charactara with Spaiuh naMa^ lUuatrationa 
vlth dark«^yad^ dark-haired people* Reading aloudj or slnglng# 
uae Spanlah nanaa^ atorlea^ aonga^ etc* Stock alao bl-lingual 
I aaterlals for adulta - nany of thaae lioxk long hourat and ha^a 
j no enezgy left to co^e to an udcnom library* Project Leer 
' aaterlals for spanlah apeaklag together vlth alqpla aaterlals 
on conuaara Infoxvatlon^ hm$ aalring^ nutrition^ etc* 

Teaporaxy librarlaa can eTen be operated from a atatlon ^^g^on^ 
or ordinary, car provided c> are have been prerlous announcv'ianta 
(nevapaper^ radlo^ poatara vlt^ bl-Ungual Inforaatlon)* Even 
a child* a blackboard can aarre aa a poatar* 



Soaa Souroea t 

Articlea on Book^ana^ Branch Chaogaa in librazy periodicals 

froa TC3P OF THE NEWS MoTMber 196? - "Great Papertack Hyatary ** 

by Judito Hlgfina . 

»^ 

Jimiarj 1969 - "Papeibaeks* 131>rarles« 
end the Toung*« edited by PriaeiUa Moulton 

Rand - LISIiail LESTENl Hareourt 1970 
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Ideas for MULTIMEDtA lEVICES and MULTI-PROGRAMKENQ 



Visual aids projects^ programs^ loans to patrons provide the public 
librazy with a rich opportunity for serrices. Visual aids may lead to 
books I but offer in thanselTes sources of vast unrichment* 



FlLnsj filmstrips^ slides^ Tievsrs) transparencies^ pictures in black 
and nhite^ photos^ color reproductions^l etc* 
Records^ t^pes. \ 

Sound and light effects are all a pikrt of visual aids projects^ pro- 
graUf loans* ' 

Needed: tape recorder^ record player vith headsets^ film and filnstrip 

nachines^ sound filjutrip projector, opaque- overtead projectors, 
ilo, television* 

fiver thought of doing slides of your comnunity « irith a taped 
presentation: 

Could older level children do this? Test 



-IHHHHHI 

Consider the possibilities of a round-robin story on tape done during 
suraar, or irinter, program tiw by the youngsters thenelves • 



Ever listened to yourself on tape, reading or talking? 
Children do this for fun, and for resedlal effect* 

Children enjoy Vlewnasters In the libraxyi or circulated, and exclaln 
over spacenen, prehistoric monsters, ^viM animals, sights from other 
countries* 

Film loops offer much the same experiences as the above. 



Have taped Interviews between children during a hobby program, a book 
discussion, puppet show (after a performance that has gone well, for 
example)* 
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IdMS for MULTIMEDIA lEVICES aod MDITI^PBOQRAMMISQ 



Tried the book and tape caesettee for theiU^ the handicapped? 



Children are likely to be anaziogly dexterous with Mchanical 
devlcea - give thea opportunities! 

The derices offer a aarked chance for a' child to realise untipped 
potential - gire hla this chance - trust hi» - let hi« aehiere self-> 
oonfidencel Qi^ hiji assistance - if you can't, proflde the aentor • 
nev vorlds open for all concerned* 

Books can be related to this vorld - reneiber ideas are all-la()ortantj 
and ideas and vays of expressing then unlock muj doors to growth and 
bsppinesst 



See Ideas for Filw and Filn PrograMdng. 
" Ideas about Recordings. 



Sone Source Materials! 

Sources for- see references abore. 
Periodicals t 

(Hometown) MAKE YDDR OWN AV MIITERIALS in Grade Teacher September 1967 
A HIOHLT ADAPTABLE PACKAGE in Libraxy Journal April 15# 1967. / 



Paqf^lets % 

m 

"The Unique Genius of Noman NacLaren** Aran International Film 

Bureau^ Inc« 

Books t 

Sources for - see references abo^ 

Brodbeck MOVIE AND VIDEOTAPE: SPECIAL EFFECTS Chilton 1968 



Multi-progranrdng uses a rariety of mdiuns on a thens^ and rereals nanifold 
possibilities to children* It requires enthusiastic knowledge on the part 
of the librarian^ and an alertness to opportunity to proaote interests. 
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Ideas for KDiri-PROGRAMKING 

Books} fiction, folk tal^s, art books, song books, cookery books, 
hobby books, poetry, natural science My fit into the thme - Records: 
spc.ktn or Busical - Live imasic on ^e spot - Filns, slides, loops, 
filJMtrip nay veil play a part » Objects and artifacts may be used - 
Oaaes My be introduced - Posters, Photps etc* - Foods - Exaiqples 
foUoiri ^ ^ 

Do Tou Know This Country? - a Sunnsr PrograB, part of 
a series. 

First, came a talk with pictures, an introduction to the 
Netherlands* OLscussion and questions about objects in- 
/ eluding books set around the room followed such as wooden 
/ shoes, dress and work pairs. Delft ware, dolls in natural 
costuM, Mterial eift)roidered with Dutch figures, Dutch 
tiles* RafteshMnts were Dutch apple cookies and Dutch 
chocolate* Each child vas given a Dutch hat Mde from 
/ paper to color, pietoras were taken, and the children 

/ took themselT^s and their hats, so newly acquired, hoM« 

A Week In The Orient - (family groups were inrlted as well as 
regular club members)* 1 

Art objects were displayed and axplained* 

An eoqpert gare an origami demonstration* 

There was a film showing the tea eeremoqy* 

Models of houses from rarious Oriental countries were 

on esdilbit* 
Clothes were modeled* 
Japanese dancing took place* 

The mysticism of the flower arrangements was shown* 
Children Mde miniature gardens* 
^ TrsTsl films * ahcrt^, were shown* 

Records of Tarious instruments were played, in som 

cases the instrument was held up and explained* 
Oriental folk tales, fairy tales, poetry were used 

during storytlM* ^ 



Mexican Culture and History Week. 

* 

Reproductions of Mexican paintings - were hung* 

Mexican pottery, textiles. Jewelry - discussion of motifs* 

There was a demonstration of pinata making - and the 
pinata was broken (great excitement)* 

St>anlsh books and Mgazines weia featured. 

Mexican dances were perfonned* 
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Ideas for MULTI^IIEA and MPLTI-PHOGRAMMING 

Trairelogue filn was ahovn^ and also a Utq 
trsTelogue vlth nodels of Indian art on another 
day* 

A baked goods sale took place* 
Meodcan poetry vas read aloud* 



During Negro History Week, an African student cane to talk about life 
in Kenya* She told a charaiing Anansi stoxy - several collections of 
these were shorn and talked about along vlth Zom the Rabbit. The 
children asked questions and could hardly belieTe there nere cities 
with electric lights, houses irlth floors and not a crowd of crocodile 
eferjvhere * 

Weekly Guess What Progran 

Every week somthlng new to see, hear about, listen to, exaidne* 
Many vere book oriented, but not all* Filn, activities, crafts, 
Bosical instruments, clothing from distant hot lands, kinds of 
anlnals in the vilds shown in slides etc* 



with these events (on the hour) from eleven in 
the noming until last event at Ut30 p*s* 
Movies 

Do It with Books - Salads 
Stoxy-telling 
Puppet Show 
Movies 

Dd It With Books - Sewing 
Storytelling 

Do It With Books - Arts and Crafts 
Know Tour Neighbors - Toung and Old 

ww i iima 

"AWARENESS" - community resource people used in collaboration 

with schools and public library* 

Walls with talks on the library - books, prints, 
records, magasines* 



1 \ 



A TWOiDAI BOOT FAIR 
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Ideas lor MULTI^DIA and MULTI-PROGRAWING 

Walks around the torn 2* historic spots 

3* economic aspects 
U« natural history ^ local 
\^ 5* technological aspects » vaterials 

of buildings^ sburce^ period 
6, roof lines - architectural 
features 



A "Awareness" posters - theme effect of color film "Fiddle Dee Dee" - 
sensations during <liacussion of words beginning with 
as reactions to friend 

fall 

Pebruazy 

fish 

Friday 

recitation of rain poems - repeated together. 



Film program integrated with music^ poetxy^ book talks^ stories^ craft 
actirities — themes: Fun with Kusic 

For Children ^y Children 
Animal Frolic with Poetry 
Artistic Expression 
Inventors - Model Displays 



Talent Show children singing Sunmer Programme End 

reciting 
dancing 

baton twirling 
single and combined events 
Children put this on themselves with help of adult leader* 



Holiday program series featuring Christmas stories^ guest guitarist^ 
Christmas films^ story of the Creche Ornaments and how purchased. 

The following are exanples of summer programs in Evanston this past summer 
arranged and given by Miss Sandra Stroner who has generously shared her 
programs with iis in Connecticut* 
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Ideas for MULTI -MEDIA and MDLTI-PROGRAMMING 



^ 2 "iHHt SCENE I 

Sandra Stroner 
"Someone" from Peacock Pie by Walter de la Mare 

Stoxx 

"The QunniwoUT" from The Qunnlwolf and other Merry Tales by W. Harper 

Activity 

Wolf hunt 
Poetry 

"The Adventures of Isabel" by Ogden Nash 

Game 

"Fire, Fire" from Juba This and Juba That 

Story 

"The Old Witch" by Joseph Jacobs from Witches^ Witch es^ Witches 
by Hoke *— _-i 

C 

Story 



"The Yellow Ribbon" from Jiiba This and Juba That 

Sound 

Poetry: "The Baby Goes to Boston" by laura Richards 

Story: "The Conjure Wives" by Frances G* Wickes In Ghosts and Goblins 
by WilheLolna Harper — — — 

Game: What Did You Put In Your Pocket? by Beatrice Schenk de Regniers 
from Juba This and Juba That by Virginia Tashjian 

Story: The Bjremen Town Musicians by Grimm 

Activity: Song, "She'll Be Coming Around the Mountain When She Comes" 
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Ideas for MULTI-HEDIA and MPLTI-PROGRAMKEMQ 

• 



ERIC 



Sandra Stroner 



MJLJL 

K - 2 SCENE I 



SOUND (contQ 
Tongue 

Twistepa t Peddler < a Pack \>j Justus 

Story: "The Hobyohs'* (author anonymous) from Juba This and Juba T^it 
b7 Virginia Tashjian ^ 



INTERMEDUTE SCENE II 
July 7, 1969 

Traveling Through the World of Fantasy 

Introductory Music i Tchaikovsky ^s Nutcracker Suite 

Room DBCorationt Travel posters reeomnending fantasy books} for exaaplei 

"Meet Bilbo Baggins In The Hobbit" 
"Travel vith AUce in Wonderland** 
"Ride nith Milo through The Fhantbn Tollbooth" 



Prograa 

Introduction ~ Special ^efts 



»cial EAfett 



Introduced the stomar prograa^ "Travel Through the Universe of Books" 

Shoved and put on the Magic Traveling Ring which takes childftn to the 
World of Fantasy 

Poetry: "Us Two" by A. A* Milne, Now We are Six 

Reading: Cut from The Little Prince by Saint Ecupery with pictures 
(from Travels to the 7 Different Asteroids) flashing in the 
background from the opaque projector 

Reading : Time at the Top by Ormondroyd, Chapter 5 

Film: The Red Balloon by Lanorisse 
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Idtias for MULTI-MEDU and MDLTI-PROGRAMMDiQ 

Sandra Stroner 

K - 2 *** SCENE I 



Peddler 'a Pack by Justua 

••The Hobyohs** (author anonynoua) from Juba This and Jiiba That 
by Virginia Taehjian 

INTERMEDIATE SCENE II 
JuOy 7, 1969 

Travellpg Through the World of Fantagy 

Introductory Music s Tchaikovsky* s Nutcracker Suite 

Room Decorations Trarel posters reconnending fantasy books | for exaa^le 

•Meet Bilbo Baggins in The itobbit^ 
•Travel with Alice in Wonderland" 
•Ride nith Milo through The Fhanfbai Tollbooth" 

Prograa 

Introduction — Special Effects 

Introduced the suner prograa^ "Travel Througb the Universe of Books" 

Shoved and put on the Magic Traveling Ring which takes children to the 
World of Fantagy 

Poetry: "Us Two" by A* A# Milxie^ Now We are Six 

Reading: Cut from The Little Prigce by Saint Erupery with pictures 
(from Travels to the 7 Different Asteroids) flashing in the 
background from the opaque projector 

Reading : Time at the Top by Oxnondroyd^ Chapter 5 

Film: The Red Balloon by Lamorisse 



SOUND (copt^) 

Tongue 
Twisters s 

Story: 



4 
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Ideas for MUUI-MEpiA AND MULTI-PRDORAMMING 



Sandra Stroner 

IM^ERMEDIATE SCENE II 



Trarellng Into MaglCj^Myst^eryj and Suspense 

Introductory Music: Sorcerer •s Apprentice by Leonard Bernstein 

Setting: Dark room in a^ence with a large strobe candle lit 

Progran \^ 

Poeai (in the candlelit roon) \ 

"Little Orphant Annirf% byX Janes Wiitcomb KLl^ 

Also, from Hy Poetry Book selected by Qrace Huf f ard and 
Laura Mae Carosle 

Story: "Black Magic": from Three Oranges by Boggs 

Storyt "Wait 'Til Martin Cones" from The Scary Thing at the Foot of 
the Bed by Maria Leach 

Movie: "Golden Fish" 

Activity: "Halloween Night" from Act It Out by Bemice Wells Carlson 

Story: "The Ghostly Hitchhiker" froq ^e Scary Thing st the Foot of 
the Bed by Maria Leach 

Story: "The Hobyans" from Juba This and Juba That by Virginia Tashjian 
Closing: Ereryone makesa wish as candle is blom out« 

Traveling Into the World of Humor 

Underlying Theme: A Vaudeville Show vith signs presented on an easel to 

introduce each sejlection; plus, jokes and riddles 
interspersed between them* Jokes vers taken froB 
Jokes J Jokes J Jokes by Helen Moke and PerplsKing 
Puzales & Tsntallilng Teasers by Martin Qardnsr 

Program 

Film: "The Rink", a silent flick starring Charlie Chaplin. 
Children enter with movie in progress 
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Ideas for MULTI-MEDIA and MULTI^PRQGRAMMING 

Sandra Stroner 

Program (cont») 

Poetry: '^Eletephony" by Laura Elizabeth Richards from Mjy Poetry Book 

"Sarah Sylvia Cynthia Sto\it" tfrora Beastly Boys and Ghastly 

Girls 

Selections from Alexadar Soaraes t His Poems by Karla KuskLn 

Selections from More Tongue Tanglers and a Rigmarole by 
Charles Potter 

Dialog: "The Little Girl Named I" by e.e* cummings in Fairy Tales 

Songs: (with guitar accompaniment) 

"The Old Lady Who Swallowed a Fly" and "Very Unfortunate Man" 

Reading: "The Three Hunters" from I Saw A Rocket Walk a Mile by Carl 

Withers 

Dialog : "Good or Bad?" from I Saw a Rocket Walk a Mile by Carl Withers 

Story: "The Princess Who Believed Everything She Heard" from More 
Danish Tales by Hatch 

Film: "Clay or the Origin of the Species" 

Traveling Through Cities — Real and Make-^Believe 

Background: Slides of cities around the world 
Introductory 

Music: "Folk Dances for all Ages" by Michael Hermanns folic dance 
orchestra 

Program 

Story: "The Lost Half -Hour" from Henry Boston »8 Fairy Tales by Henry 

Movie : "Little Blue and Little Yellow" 

Poetry^ Taken from On City Streets by Nancy Larrick 

"Rhyme of Rain" by John Holmes (in dialogue) 

"A Lazy Thought" by Eve Merriam 

"pother to Son" by Langston Hughes 

"Rat Riddles" by Carl Sandburg 
Taken from Today is Satxirday by Zilpa Keatley Snyder 
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Ideas for MULTI-MEDIA and MULTI«PROGRAMMING 

Sandra Stroner 

M M H 

INTEHMEDIATE SCENE II 

Program (cont*) 
"The Artistfl" 

Story: The Loudest Noise In the World by Benjamin EUdn 
Songs: (travel across the country in song) 

"This Land is Tour Land" 

"Blow le Winds" 

" To Morrow" 

" The Far" 

JUNIOR HIGH *** SCENE IH 
July 16, 1969 

Back Ground Music: Drum and fife music from Civil War Music , vol. 1 

Readings: "Illusion of War - poem by Richard Le Galliene 

Selection from This Hallowed Ground by Bruce Catton 

Selection from The Rfed Badge of Courage by Stephen Crane 

Dual liaading from Across Five Aprils by Irene Hunt 

Selection fro m Across Flro AprilSj p# 216 

"naijjcy Hanks" - poem from Time for Poetry by Arbuthnot 
Sele^btion from Abraham Lincoln in Peace & War ^ p. Ili2 

MoTie: Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge 

\ 
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Ideas for MULTI-MEDIA and MULTI -PROGRAMMING 



Sandra Stroner 



Junior High - SCENE III 



Colorama 



Background Music: "Colours" from Farewell Angelina by Joan Baes 
Introduction : by Sandy Stroner 



Program 



Reading: »*What Pink?" by C. Rossetti from The Golden Journey by Bogan 
& Smith; read by Sandy Stroner & Laurie Friedman 

"The Huckabuck Family" from Rootabaga Pigeons by Carl Sandburg 
Read by Laurie Friedman 

"The Purple Cow" by G, Burgess from Piping Down The Valleys Wild^ 
edited by Nancy Larrick, and enacted by Laurie "Friedman 

"Distant Color" from The Real Tin Flower by Bamstone, read by 



Laurie Friedman 



Movie: 
Songs: 



"Taught Me Purple" by E. T. Hunt from City Sti^&tSj edited by 
Nancy Larrick, read by Sandy Stroner 

Little Blue & Little Yellow 

"What is Blue", sung by Laurie Friedman, taken from Hailstones & 
Halibut Bones by O'Neill 

A "blues number" - title unrecalled 

"When Tou Pour Milk**, sung by Laurie Friedman from The Real Tin 
Flower by Bametcne 

"Tellow", sung by Sandy Stroner from There is No Rhyme* for Silver 
by Merriam 

"Red", sung by Laurie Friedman from The Real Tin Flower by 

Bams tone 

"The Colors Live", sung by Laurie Friedman from Hailstones & Halibut 
Bones by O'Neill 



Movie I 



"The Lady's Room", sung by Sandy Stroner from The Little Book^Rooa 
by Farjeon ^ 

The Golden Fish 



SEE APPENDIX FOR FJCERPTS FOR April, 1969 TOP OF THE NEWS ARTICLE by Sandra 
Stroner and Florence Burmeister on Summer Happenings (Multi-Programming), 
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Ideas using MUSIC / 
1^ 



Music in the library? ~- TeSt indeed! and here are soine 
suggestions: 

Children as performers i.e« guitar 

▼iolin 
recorder 
drums 
etc« 



Children in folk singing programs (planned, or just happenings) - offers 
spontaneous release and interest* 



I- J 

\ 

Adult musicians (community resources people) who offer rarious kinds of 
creative programming such as harpist ->^th discussion of instrument 
and music for the harp. 

a violinist (see ARTS and CRAFTS) who played and had children 
throxigh painting express the meaning of the music - or^e 
feelings the music created in them)* 

a recorder, or a lute player with period mu^ic etc« 



An adult who uses the guitar in connection with pre-i-school storytelling 

has the children Join in after initial playing and learning the song together* 

A story-teller who combines stories with singing folk-songs accompanied by 
an instrximent* 



A guest performer - may be an adult, or could be older child who plays 
instrument like guitar which lends itself to easy programming ••••• 
combination of his perfbrmance, singing games, learning songs together^ 
poetry or nonsense verse set to music • 

Displays of musical instruments combined with books and music scores • 

A small collection Of instruments which can be circulated - excluded 

would be valuable instruments, instruments with mouthpieces etc. which 

are obvious^ ^ 

-hi- . . ^ 




Ideas for MUSIC 



See alBO RECORDINGS. 

A summer program with impact I - A Jamaican drummer taixght children in a 
summer program how to play the drums, and how to make their own instruments 
(Next year a couple of these youngsters took over as gTOiq)-leader3 ) • 



Ask a Community Resources person such as an exchange student to come md talk 
about the music of his country - with demonstrations either lire, or recorded* 

Music of the Far East - a series, if possible, of demonstrations by local 
resource people who may interweave theater, religion, art into this - could 
use filJOB also* 



A maKe your own instruments program- over • period of time - with a concert at 
the end of the program* 



For upper grades - a rotation of steel bands, local, recorded - live dis- 
cussions - use tapes al5o« 



-tHHHHHI 

An annual event n one town I The public libraiy auditorium is the scene of a 
concert during National Music Week by the Greater - AREA Elementary School 
Orchestra • free and open to the public. 

Library has many displays featuring books, musical scores, recordings, periodicals, 
posters, photos etc* 



Interweave musical instruments such as the drum, the kalimba, un programs on 
Africa « instruments children can play themselves. 



J 
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Ideas for MUSIC 



In programming, plan for singing ganea, even for the intermediate child, who 
does not have sufficient opportunity these days for participation and release 
of energies and tensions* 

Use either live music, or more easily, recorded music at end of school day - 
children find it soothing and as a result settle donn faster in the library. 
See RECORDINGS « 



There are some films - filmstrips on music. 

Possible for special TV program on NET if television set in llbraxy. 



-tHHHHHI 

DfcNCING - closely x^lated to music comes into creative programming as 
source of Relaxation, Expression, Discipline self-iiq)osed, 
Gro\q> Pleasxire c^nd Harmony* 



Modem interpretive dancing to words with music background 
as shown in the film "H^ffi REJ^L dOOL"« 



Possibility of combining folk dancing with folk singing • 



How about out-door-summer folk dancing? provided there is 
the experienced folk dancer who will serve as^ leader (if 
librarian does not do folk dancing). 

BALLET Program in the Public Library, given by the Ballet 
Society of Connecticut, "THE NUTCHACKER»» 

If, ballet troiqpe in your area - co-sponsor an appearance 
in the library (if auditorium) for a special children's 
program* 

SOME SOURCES t 

In NONBOOK LIBRARIANSHIP, ed* by Kujoth, Scarecrow Press, 1968 
see roig/SING IN THE LIBRA HY by Jerome Cushmam 
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Some SOURCES: (continued) 



Yxirchenko 



FIESTA OF FOIJC SONGS FHDM SPAIN AND UTIN AMERICA 

Putnam 1967 



Brand 

Felton 

Dletz 

Haywood 

White 

Seeger 

Hoftaann 

Bley 

Tobitt 



Britten 
Gilmojre 
Dietz 
Landeck 

Balet 
Stoddard 
Mandell 
Hawklnson 



SINGING HOLIDAYS Knopf 1957 

COWBOY JAMBOREE Knopf 1951 

FOIiC SONGS OF CHINA, JAPAN AND KOREA Day 196U 
FOUi SONGS OF THE WORLD Day 1966 

CHILDREN'S SONGS FROM JAPAN E. B. Marks I960 

ANIMAL FOIiOONGS FOR CHIIDREN Doubleday 1950 
AMERICAN INDIANS SING Day 1967 

BEST SINGING GAMES Sterling 1957 

THE RED BOOK OF SINGING GAMES AND DANCES FROM 
THE AMERICjCs Evanston, Sunny Brichard Pub 



I960 
1969 
1962 
1965 



THE WONDERFUL WORLD Op^MUSIC rev. Doubleday 
POUC INSTRUMENTS Lemer 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF AFRICA Day 
ECHOES OF AFRICA IN FOIX SONGS OF THE AMERICAS 

McKay 1969 

VMAT MAKES AN ORCHESTRA Walck 1951 

FROM TOESE COMES MUSIC Crowell 1952 

MAKE YOUR OWN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS Sterling 1957 
MUSIC AND INSTRUMENTS FOR CHILDREN TO MAKE 

Whitman . 1969 



ERIC 



-hi*- 
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Ideas to be gained from MUSEUMS 

In "Museums and Education" Bartlett Hayes Jr., director of the Addison 
Gallery, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts says (speaking of the 
Museuiti in general) "like the library it is an institution, whether public 
or prirate, which people may turn to for enli/jhtenment and satisfaction". 
(Papers presented at the Smithsonian Institution Conference at the Univer- 
3ity of Vermont 1966). 

In the fall of 1969, the Library Journal reviewed "The Sacred Grove" 
(Essays on Museums) by Dillon Ripley, Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and stressed the Implications in the book for public libraries . 
There is also frequent reference to the need for a new philosophy and an 
activist role in Museums, much has been printed about the Metropolitan on 
this score within the last six months. 

W. Aubrey Cartwright of the International Council of Museums states: 
"Museums (the Council) believes, no longer exist to serve the cultural or 
social needs of a small elite. Instead, they have a dynamic educational 
function to fulfill. In the world's more prosperous societies, th^ exist 
to help man make better use of his leisure time. In the developing coun- 
tries, they bring him face to face with the benefits of technology, the 
lessons and example of history and the value of culture, tds own and other 
people's. While catering to the needs of the profession, the International 
Council of Museums bears in mind both the museum going public and that pub- 
lie that does not have or has yet to discover museums". 

"Museums are unrecognized because they are forms of open education, 

that is, the exhibits are there. They can be taken or left alone" ... Dillon i 
Ripley goes on to say - how similar to the position of the public library. 

"In certain areas in Africa, important strides in education and cul- 
tural development are being made through the institution of new museums - museum 
techniques" - again inplications for libraries. 

The director of the Inteimational Council of Museums, Huges de Varine^ 

Bohan warns us Either nuseums will transform themselves into an activist 

role, or as he writes "either the mutation will take place or the museum as a 
living institution will disappear. Petrified into a state of passive con- 
servation, it will be nothing but a static cultxiral archive center, oblivious 
of its responsibilities and remote, if not entirely removed, from those who 
most require it". Again, the linkage between the two institutions and future 
augeries. 

A hote of hope as Ripley states "Museums are the greatest avail- 

able laboratory for studying t he problem of how to create interest , and this 
problem is central to oiir quest for survival as people". Can we learn this 
too by watching and adapting from Museums?" 

Three important museum experiments have taken place recently t 

1. Muse (as it is nicknamed) the Bedford Lincoln Neighb orhood 
Museum, called in the New York Magazine "a maze oi' circular 
and elliptical rooms alive with industrious children by day, 
an outlet for creatively frustrated adiilts in the evening, and 
a factory for invention and discovery." 
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The impromtu "touch and see" programs are an important part 
of the program and show the refoc\ising of traditional museum 
science - "ghetto children don't go into the country, haven »t 
ever held a baby bird, don't have parents with the time and 
interest to discuss the diet of a dove. Few of the exhibits 
are behind glass • Indian statues can be picked up and held. 
Sombreros, fezzes and Andean snow caps can be tried on, modeled 
in front of mirrors. Dolls, stuffed anTmals and magnets can be 
borrowed and taken home for a week. 

The second floor buzzes with activity after school and on 
Saturdays. Art classes provide materials, guidance, space for 
the talented - open sesame to the uninitiated .Photography is 
taught. Poetry workshop groups enable children to communicate 
their feelings and order ideas. Astronomy classes and star- 
gazing xor young and adult are new experiences. Instrument 
lessons, with instruments available for loan on practice. 
There are also many adult activities* 

Muse was started by the Brooklyn Children's Mxiseun and is a 
pilot project for ghetto neighborhoods. There is a drive for 
local volunteers to rid the image of an "eacteriorly iB?>osed, 
white -oriented enterprise". 

There are financial and administrative difficulties to overcou>e 
but MUSE offers hope and challenge and initstoro from mi^seuTis 
and public libraries. 

Read the October 1961 issue of NEW YORK Magazine on BROOKLYN. 



a. Anacostia Neighborhood Museum 2hOS Nichols Avenue S. E. 
(Washington environs) 

In 1966 the Smithsonian began to look about for the 
right place for* a Neighborhood Musexm wanting 
copinunity involvement , reflecting community interests, 
needs, desires. Stability was wanted as well as com- 
munity participation. This is a poor area with a dense 
population of mostly employed people with jobs that pay 
poorly. 

The Southeast Neighborhood House expressed real local 
interest and vith active community encouragement and 
understanding, a theater on a main artery was leased. 
Exhibits are made up by the Smithsonian, and rotate 
quickly. In the foiroer theater, there is a replica of 
an Old Neighborhood Store, and a Postoffice. A gay zoo 
sometimes houses small live beings. Exhibits are those 
that have meaning for this community. VJhen I was there 
in November 1969, there was a fascinating large exhibit 
on RATS and Riddance using posters, blown up photos, 
filjnstrips, tapes, color film. It went back into his- 
tory with a bubonic plague, and went into specifics of 
how to keep garbage under cover today etc. 
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Ideas to be gained from MUSEUMS 



2» Three C*s highlight myner.oiy of this absorbing place: 

COLOR 

COMMUNITY AGREEMEUT AND INTEREST 
CA9B 

There are now three buildings - one for Arts and Crafts, one 
Administrative, as well as this first building. 
Miss Zorah Martin made time to talk with roe - showed me slides 
of exhibits, programs, people in the community - spoke of the 
methods used - the structured programs of tours, the non-strrjctured 
programs and drop-in visits (both of which I saw). Great skill has 
created an effect of openness together with a variety of inqpres- 
sions in a relatively small space. 

The staff lives in tiie neighborhood - a great asset, concern in a 
neighborhood feeling; they give out warmth, pride. In two years of 
existence, there has never been any vandalism. Great care is taken 
in maintaining the buildings, and the whole effect of the surrounding 
blocks has reflected the care and attractiveness. Ma;jor programs 
and exhibits have included Folklore, Jamaican Exhibits, Africa 
Today, Pottery, The Arts, The Zoo, Fashion, Concerts, Films, Dis- 
cussion Groups, day-evening-weekends. Plays. Many slide-tape 
presentations make up part of the exhibits, guests of renown who 
fit into the exhibit theme are featured. 

They are understaffed, hard-worked, but the impact on the com- 
munity speaks in praise. (I came out from Washington by cab, and 
went back to Washington by cab). Both times the drivers knew about 
Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, talked about the community use of it 
and idiat it is doing for the community - had gone to the musexm 
themselves! 



Jamalcaway at Burrough Street. 



3. The CHILDRai'S MUSEUM in Boston - a renascence I 

The present innovative activities include the new Visitor's Center, 
opened October, 1969, and the fine old building which houses the circulating 
reference and training services, the Museum staff and wrk areas, and is 
called The Workshop of Things for teachers, parents and community leaders 
(open between 1 to $ weekdays) (the Visitor's Center's same, plus 10-5 week 
ends, Boston school holidays and vacations). Both units are closed in 
September. Reservations are advisable. 

The alms of the Children's Museum are: to use more than two-dimensional 
materials, to stress participation by children in discovery and learning, 
to utilize p^roup interaction among children, to demonstrate relaxed friend- 
ly leader type relationships to avoid the stewotype reacher ima^e» 
The Visitor's Center does away with conventional glass cases, "do not touch" 
signs, inflexible use of space. The ongoing and developing services to 
schools and community include real materials through exhibits, informal 
games, discoveries and demonstrations, group programs, circulating kits 
and exhibits, training workshops, reference and consulting services. The 
USOE sponsors research and development projects such as the Match Box 
Projects. 

-I47- 
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In the Workshop are also Discovery Kits. Materials are enormously 
varied in range and type. The Match Box Projects include The City, Seeds, 
Grouping Birds, Musical Shapes and Sounds, Rocks, Medieval People, Houses, 
Animal Camouflage, Japanese Family, Imagination Unlimited, etc. Discovery 
Boxes range from Incense and Stories, Indian Sari^ Japanese Chopsticks, 
Take-Aparts, EskiBO Clothes, Make A Slide, Sound etc. Units of both may 
include flL-us, filmstrips or slides, tape recorder, books etc. In many of 
the program books are included btit the program is designed to stimulate 
curiousity, trying things out hoping sufficient desire for more knowledge 
may lead to books (books are not the beginning). 

The Visitor's Center stresses open space, easy movement, flexibility, 
colorful displays such as the Algonquin Indian wl^am and Indian equip- 
ment for children to see, touch, try to use, experiment with. Multi- 
levels lead through a round maze to an area where weight measuring de- 
vices can be \ised, as can math machines* On another level are misro- 
scopes, close by are reflectors, colored Rlass shapes, and across is a 
section of mirrors. One gallery has mnmatb-sized objects; a telephone, 
an alarm clock, paper clips, a ruler, a pencil, eyeglassesl 

How To Make a Movie - is a popular gallery - here look at and do it your- 
self projects combine I A large central room on the first low level has 
tables and chairs where* children can draw or color spontaneous impressions, 
for sizes of blank paper and a huge tray of crayons, colored pencils are 
laid out invitingly. In this room is a low boxed-'^pe cage with gert)ils» 
Exhibit walls show a telephone mural from MIT; space for children to make 
a pictiire wall mural; a planned exhibit "What Are We Doing To Our World". 
Generously scatted are examples of children's art activities, water colors, 
crayon sketches, styrofoam devices, photos, mobiles, cutouts etc. Tucked 
away in a quiet ares is a giant blackboard - inviting activity. One can 
look down into a bird's nest with the multi-level aspect of the museum so 
that an intimate observation vantage point is accented. 

There is a basement area, and the attic area is called "Grandmother's 
attic" where all kinds of objects from the past abound in pleasant con- 
fusion. 

New Englanders h?ve in this institution with its innovative methods a 
superb resource of importance to all people working* ^d-tli children. Li- 
brarians planning programs, and, librarians planning new buildings should 
familiarize themselves with the invitation to discovery the Boston Children's 
Museum affords* 

Naujner in "Museums and Education" says "What the ycuth museum has to offer 

is usually misunderstood Youth museums are as varied as the needs 

of their communities, and what makes them unique is their adaptability to 
these needs." One unique feature is the type of collections they 

maintain, which are both inert and alive, used not just as exhibits behind 
glass but as three -dimensional aids to introduce the world to children. 
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Youth museuins iiave an independence to experiment on exhibits and 
activities in order to see what exhibit or pattern works best. 

There are several categories which museum exhibits fall into; the 
permanent exhibit telling sequential storiesj the comparative exhibit; 
the push button quiz boards; the changing exhibit, experimental exhibits; 
exhibits outside the muse\im that reach the non-museum visitor; the live 
animals that are every child's favorite, exhibits borrowed from other 
museums • 

The most important part of a youth museum, however, is not the exhibits . 
t>ut the programs planned around the collections, exhibits and facilities^ 

Museum school education is an exceptional success because students are not 
treated as children but as participants, and the instructor seems to, and 
usually does, learn with then. 

Within the museum there are always those youngsters for whom the museum 
school does not offer enough challenge • These children become members of 
a club under a specialist or c\irator an interest is taken in the student 
who has a chance to work behind the scenes with professionals and become a 
part of the running of the museum •••••••• the Booklyn Children's Museums 

use these young people to assist in running sunmer archeological expeditions* 
The Dayton Museum of Natural History uses these productive youngsters to 
actually run the museum - some museums have through these means and uni- 
versity links truly introduced the youngsters to legitimate research in 
astronomy, anthropology, biology paleontology, natiiral history, geology 
and archeology* 

One of the most valuable t^pes of assistance that anyy)uoh museum can 
provide is an extension program of loan materials that come singly or as 
part of "suitcase" eschibits* 

You will notice that I have selected materials that indicate clearly the 
analogy between museums and public libraries as activists I 



-IRHHHf* 

f 

Some Museums for Connecticut Children: 

Children's Museum - West Hartford 
Museum, Hawley Library'- New Britain 
Wadsworth Atheneum - Hartford 
Bridgeport Museum of Science 
Audubon Nature Center, Greenwid!i 
Myotic Seaport 

Peabody Musei^i of Natural History - New Haven 

Stamford Museum and Nature Center 

Lutz Museum - Manchester 

Roaring Brook Nature Museum Center • Canton 

-li9. 
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Children's Museum Boston 

MuseuB of Fine Art Boston 

Higgins Armoxy - Worcester 

Old Stuzi>ridge Village 

Metropolitan Museum 

Brooklyn Children's Museum 

American Museum of Natural History 

Museum of PrinitiTe Art, Nev York 

New York Zoological Park (Bronc Zoo) 

Nev York Botanical Garden 

Museum of the American Indian, Nev York 



-50. 
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Ideas for Progranmlng with PARENTS 

While a pre-3chool story hour is taking place in one paft of the 
library, the mothers can meet as part of the planned program in ^ 
another area and be shown "The Pleasure Is Mutual" to enllghte'n 
them about ways to use picture books with their children* 
Suggest displays of proven favorites plus early songbooks and 
poetry for little children • 

Also a list of good picture books could be given out (bo sure you 
have a goodly nuniber of copies of each book on the list)* 

If there are two people on the staff who are children's librarians, 
one can meet with the parents to talk about Books for Young Children • 

A community resources person could be asked to talk about using music 
with children *- demonstrations • 



Another topic is the role of Creative Dramatics in child development • 



Still another topic is Creativity^ of Toang ChildMn - Vhat To Do With 
the Children pre Nursery School - if no Nursery^chools then continue 
through until school age 

(Parents must be helped to realize the enormous capacities and needs 
of very small children). 



ERIC 



In inner-cities programs mothers are sh'bHji panphlet materials etc* 
on Buying and Credit, Yoxir Family's Diet,'^alth and Safety etCi 

V , 

A library can co-sponsor with the local state Child Study Associj 
ation fiamishing leaders and some of the materials discussion grbups 
on "Meeting the Emotional Needs of Your Children" (topics such The 
Importance of tte Early Years, Maternal Separation, Sibling Rivalry, 
nijicipllne, Comraon Problems of Children). 

Talks to PTA Groups on Children's Books and Materials ^n subjects 
such as Hobbies 

Arts and Crafts 
Science 

Creative Dramatics and Music 
^- ' -51- 
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Also 'talks to AAW gro\?)S, Jianior Leagues, Churdi groups on Materials, 
Book, Film Rec^l^Gigs for Children in Areas of Interest* 



Work with Girl and Boy Scout Leaders on "Library Re^urces in Group Work", 
using displays and talking about specific materials 9f> they actually realize 
the kinds of help they can get. 



"T" Mothers on Pre-School Children's Books 
Nursery School Parents Pre-School Children's Books. 



N H H H M N 



Have a Community Book Festival - use selected books, recordings. Include 
paperbacks for children* 



I«vite parents to come for an informal discussion about "Realistic Children's 
Books Today", "A Look at Books About Black -White Relations ... Honesty vs.^ 
Prejudice" • 
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Ideas for Using RECORDINGS 



See also MULTI -MEDIA AND MULT I -PROGRAMMING 

Recordings for children maj be musical oj spoken records. Both have 
important roles to play in services* 



Many children's rooms have a record player^ with listening jacks so that 
music can be general in the roomi or private for a listener with jacks 
(available at six setSj ei^t sets etc*) 

Libraries loan recordings to childrerv on child's card. 

Recordings make ixp part of subject area displays^ or interest area displays 
in many children's rooms. 

Musical recordings may form an introductlnn (carefully selected with program 
in mind) to Storyhoui'S to set the mood^ 

They may play a transitional role, as the Storyteller progresses from one 
story to another* 

Recordings used in preschool hours may entice the children into a partici- 
patory game mood* 

A record in preschool storytelling may be impetus for easy ndves into singing 
gamesj or into general singing - bqth iirportant release; also into creative 
drama or dance j both creative and important for development « 

Records can interpret a people and so can be used with telling effect in 
a national program for Festivals^ or in Holiday programsji or in programs 
related to geography and history* 

Some records can be used as help in introducing books^ or svbjects* 
Records can enrich music appreciation programs, whether they are label- 
ed so pretentiously, or whether they spring up to capitalize on an 
interest evident in a single instrument, composer, or kixid of music* 
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Recordings in the Children's Room should consist of: 

MUSIC 

classical 
folk 

national 

especially for children 

instrumental 

▼ocal 

UN3U/IGE 

RECORDED POETRT 

RECORDED AUTHORS 

STORIES WELL-TOLD 

HERITAGE, audi as Negro History 

HISTORY, such as landmark 



Branches should also have children's records for use in the 
library - and for Circulation* * 

In a library with frequent programs a few records may be needed 

in a non-circulating collection so that the programmer can always p^, 

find what may be needed*.*..# HOWEVER, the main purpose is for 

records to circulate for Home Use, and preferably to children 

themselves* 

Trivi-^l and tasteless records abotand for children • Do acquaint 
youreelves with the excellAnt records available from Caedmon, from 
Folkways, from the Spoken Arts among tha Spolcen Records, and amoug 
excellent music recordings. ^^^^ 

On recordings, it is possible to have a Sandburg Story Hour. 

Some libraries play records as children come trooping in from school 
as a soporific - important for let-dow^^ from high spirts after school. 
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f H M M 3 Hi 11 < 

n n M M M n n 

SOURCES: 

LIBRARY TRENIS, July 1963 Public Libraries Utilize Non-Book Activities 

by B. Bruner 

FILM LIBrJIy quarterly Fall 1968 Informal Progranming with Recordings 

by K. Luta 

RECOITINGS FOR CHILDREN 2nd ed. New YoA Ubrary Association 19614. 
Out-of-date, now in process of revision (1970) 

LIBRARI TECHNOLOGY PROJECT. The Testing and Evaluating of Record Players. 
ALA 1962 (needs revision) V , 

see Connecticut State Library, Wvi^on of Library Development, List of 1970 
Record purchases- supplementing the 1966 Musical Record purchases. Available 
at the 1970 Spring Workshops* 
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8 for SCIENCE ACTIVITIES \ 
1 

\ 

BIRB \ 

Bird songs « identification^ use records 
Feeders \ 
Bird Houses 

Nests - exhibit (no collecting in nesting season) 
Herd to make bird houses I 
Bird banding ' 

Use of books^ naturalists, .oinnrunity resources, bird watchers - 
slides, filinstrips, charts, records - . 



BEACH pick-ups - make creative crafts from them 



Identification of the various kinds of beach gleanings.,., use of 
knowledgeable 'community resource people 

Rock hunting - local area, or holiday trip finds 
Identification guest speaker, geologist 
Exhibits SBt up and labeled by child enthusiast 



Applies also to shells 



M H M W M H M 
f4 H N M H M M 

Possible to bring a special animal for a club meeting talk, or if con- 

diti ons are right - Guest of the Day with his master, or, mistress present 
during this time. 



4 H W M *f M M 
ii M M K H K IV 

Could apply to pet snakes, turtles, lizards, fish etc. 



If library has l^wn, the old idea still prevails of a PET SHOW 

Use of books, magazine articles, filmstrips on care of pets, kinds of 

pets - losters, Chart<^ - all a part of such activity 

■W-M- M - M M W M 
H ft H H in^w 

Talk and demonstration by a dog show handler 

-56- 
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Conservation programs using films, slides, books, talks by local resources 
people such as biology teacher, museum staff (may have special display), 
materials from National VJildlife Federation etc. 



V tf M M M M K 
IT N H H H K H 



Might, if children really interested, keep a regular portfolio of their 
activities and increasing knowledge to use for displays, newsletter, group 
talks. 

>« H K M M M M 

Kitchen Horticulture (i.e. the gro\ip project) 
plant young greens in large scale pottery pig 



^ -JHHHHHHf 

Dramatic effect of a Turtle pinata in a library related to a collection 
of pet turtles in the children's room (hung over them), together with an 
article on turtle varieties written by a page, plus display of book on 
subject. ^ 

(slides, charts also can be featured) 



Indian artifacts on loan from Children's Museum 

r^'nosaur bones - moL^ds - exhibits from a museum - or replicas and models 
ligned by hobbyist^s young. 



ZOO DAY - library participates by having a float escorted by eight 
children - Float consisted of a papier mache float 
Appropriate books on exhibit in the library that week 

Also, could use models of wild animals, scenes from natural habitat etc. 



Chilc^ren wrkiriF: on dnip information project 
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Shades of "How to Read A Rabbi tt" but it does realily happen I Children's 

Rooms - goldfish, toads, pet snakes, small live animals potted 

plants rock sets •••• 



Stirring excitement .... a praying mantis egg case in the Children's Room 



M M M M H W M 
A M H M M M H 

And some time, an ant farm (stabilized so it will not tip when the children 
hang over it expectantly) 

•MWKM www 

An acquarlum project with the children as suppliers, and, keepers 

A terrarium in the children's room with mosses and plants contributed and 
identified by children using available books 

Name of identifier and source made into a tag by each child 

Method used made into legible explanation by children as a part of the 

project 

W »J M W W >J 

Field photograplijrwith a competent leader (community resource person) if 
librarian or older level skilled youngster lack necessary skill and knowledge 



Some Sources : 



National V.'ildlife Federation 



In Educator's 3uide to Media and Methods, January 1970 "Field Photography" 
by Peter Steele — 



SOURCES (continued) 



Blough BIRD WATCHERS AND BIRD FEEDERS 

Earle BIRDS AND THEIR BEAKS 

Fox BIRDS WILL COKE TO YOU 

Gans IT'S NESTING TIME 

Gilliard LIVING BIRDS OF THE WORLD 

Hylander FRATHERS AND FLIGHT 

Simon WONDERS OF HUMMINGBIRDS 
Shackelford BIRD NESTS 



McGraw 1963 

Mdrrow 1965 

Reilly 1963 

Crowe 11 196it 

Doubleday 1958 

Macnillan 1959 

Dodd 196k 

Golden 1962 
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Ideas for SCIENCE ACTIVniES 



Kohn 

Hay 

Cutler 

Rhodes 

Zijn 

Berans 

Abbott 

Hanauer 

Tee -Van 

Guthrie 

Laycock 

Fait 

Raskin 

Chinery 

Conklin 

Hitch 

Ostrom 

Swinton 

Bourliere 

Carr 

Doering 

Selsam 

Simon 

Fletcher 

Gilbert 



THE BEACHCOMBKR'S BOOK 
THE SANDY SHORE 
FROM PETAI5 TO PINECONES 
FOSSILS 

ROCKS AND HOW THEY WERE FORMED 
SEA SHELLS 

SEA SHELLS OF THE WORLD 
BIOLOGY FOR CHILDREN 



Viking 1970 
Chatham Press 1968 
Lothrop 1969 



Golden 
Golden 
Doubleday 
Golden 
Sterling 



1962 , 
1961 , 
1961 
1962 
1962 

1966 
1966 
1965 
1963 
1967 
1966 
1967 
I96U 
1961^ 

I96I 

THE LAND AND WILDLIFE OF EURASIA Silver-Burdett 
^ 1961 

n " I96U 

Sterling I96U 
Four Winds 1967 
Dodd 1963 
Lippincott 1968 
Hamznond 1961 



SMALL MAMMALS ARE WHERE YOU FIND THEM 

Knopf 

HOME BOOK OF ANIMAL CARE 
NEVER PET A PORCUPINE 
ECOLOGY 

PYRAMID OF LIVING THINGS 
PATTERNS OF LIVING 
I CAUGHT A LIZARD 
CONSERVATION AND YOU 
THE STRANGE WORLD OF DINOSAUfiS 
THE WDNDEgEUL-WenD OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 

Doubleday 



Harper 
Norton 
Silver-Burdett 
McGraw 
Ginn 
Holiday 
Vjn Nostrand 
Putnam 



THE LAND AND WILDLIFE OF AFRICA 
AN ANT IS BORN 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT ANTS 
WONIERS OF THE BUTTERFLY WORLD 
UNUSUAL ACQUARIUM FISHES 
STARTING A TERRA RIUM 
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Ideas on STORY-TELLING 

The Introduction to the CREATIVE PROGRAMMING in CHILDREN'S SERVICES: 
An IDEA SCRAPBOOK, points out that the emphasis here is placed on a variety 
of creative activities less wide-spread than either the traditional type of 
story-telling, or the increasingly used pre-school story-telling. You have 
noticed in several of the units such as Multi -media and Multi-prograiraning, 
Films, Recordings our stress on changing the pattern to include d^^vcrse media 
in story-telling. 

Story-telling is an honored activity. However, public libraries need 
urgently to adopt many ways of programming to show their realization of the 
needs of the child in the 1970' s, and to interpret the many fields of interest 
available to the child in a good modem public library. One type of activity 
is not enough today. 

Books talks and story-telling take place when classes visit the library, 
of when the librarian visits schools, during grovqp visits to the library, at 
clubs etc. Guides in story-telling abound. You will find a simple one in the 
appendix. Invaluable references to aids, materials, methods are found in the 
pamphlet "FOR STORYTELLERS AND STORTTELLING" prepared by the Children's Services 
Division 1968 and available from the American Library Association* (This too 
highlights use of multi-media Kids). The Division of Library Development has, 
as you know, two important films >*hich are invaluable aids to Story-telling :(l) 
THE PLFJVSyR E IS MUTUAL (How to Conduct Effective Picture Book Programs), with 
its manual - "How To Conduct Effective Picture Book Programs", available from 
The Children's Book Council - write there for the present price) and a 1969 
filin (2) THERE'S SOMETOING ABOUT A STORY . You may inquire about scheduling a 
film showing of either one by writing Miss Jane Halligan at the Division of 
Library Development, or by telephoning to her, $66-5860» 
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Ideas on ST0RY->7ELLINQ 

In some states, there are groups of librarians and volunteers interested 
in storytelling who meet together for a nuinber of intensive training sessions, 
vith practice a real part of the training. Sometimes, these groups put on 
Storytellir^ Festivals in a local comnunity - this includes use of creative 
drama, and often a puppet show. In a few states, sudi groups have sponsored 
sessions on puppetry and puppet shows, demonstrated the use of flannelboard 
and other aids in storytelling, and on fonns of creative drama • 

Knowledge of techniques, materials, and real experience are essential 
to good story-telling. They can be achieved by many people. 
S Story-telling programs should be under the guidance of the Children's 
Librarian, and not an independent branch of library services run by volunteers, 
no matter how wellnneaning. If the Children's Librarian does not have the 
skill to tell stories, or has so many other activities in connection with 
programs in the Children's Services that a volunteer group is used for 
Story-telling, either pre-school, or traditional ages, the programs by vol- 
unteers should be part of the Children's Librarians 's supervisory duties • 

In communities where story-hours have been run by volunteers, a new 
look can be achieved without unpleasantness by the undertaking of a new act- 
ivity by the children's librarian, such as film programs with book talks, 
working with a children's group on puppetry, running eochibits and talks by 
child hobbyists. With the new activity comes the "resting" of storytelling 
by the volunteers. After a tojne, new procedures of discussion and supervision 
can take effect, or the librarian can do the story-telling herself. 
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Ideas on Summer Reading Prograaa 

Last year for a series of Workshops on summer reading programs, 
which became enlarged to include programming in general, I wro^e what 
follows below. As you read through it, you will see references to pro- 
grams suggested in various places in this booklet* Let us all note that 
some communities also have floxirishing winter programs as well* Much is 
possible I 

PRINCIPLES OF CHILDREN'S SUMMER PROGRAMS (Public Library) 

In your community what do you feel is needed in the way 
Ox a summer reading program sponsored by the public li- 
brary? 

What programs are being offered this summer by other 
community agencies working with children? 
(What hours? what days of the weeks?) 
±.e* by the Schools? 

by the Recreation Department? 
by another civic organization? 

(Are you comanunicating on a regular basis with the principal 
or s\5)erintendent, also the Curriculum Department, of your 
elementary school system? GOOD Public Relations demand 
rapport between the public schools and the p\iblic library 
for availability of materials on a purposeful, clearly 
stated basis I Each institution has a unique role, which 
needs to be clearly stated, and agreed upon by both the 
school and the pxiblic library boards* 

Programs should avoid any attitude slanting toward rivalry 
or coirqpetition. 



How can you answer your community's need through a piiblic library summer reading 
program? with your present staff? Is there possibility of added staff, — 
of paid or trained volunteers? (Remember that the size of a community 
influences the irqpact of the public library)* 

If you consider a summer program***, what age group are you planning for? 
What are special approaches to this age group? Does the age group have 
special problems? special interests? 

From the adult viewpoint, summer vacation for children should be a time 
of growth as well as of enjoyment* Tet, growth .comes most surely*- and 
easily with enjoyment* Stress reading from the standpoint of its en- 

joyability « a road to pleasure I Remember — each child is 

different I Discover what each child enjoys and be prepared to move 
with him in his present pleasures as well as planning to introduce him 
to new pleasures* 
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If you have decided to proceed with a Summer Reading Program, these items 
should be covered in your future careful planning? 

Gay posters for the library, for distribution as well as 

supermarkets, churches, schools, ^erever children and parents 
congregate • 

News releases for the local paper (set a definite beginning date, 
as well as date to end). 

Make regular school visits (classroom by classroom) talking about 
books, announcing the summer program)* 

Visit the May PTA meeting to announce your summer plans and op- 
portunities • 

Keep rules and giunicks to a ralnl«um to free yourself for the 
needed individualized reading guidance, program planning and 
perforaance# 

Acquire in time a goodly supply (perhaps from the Children's Book 
Council, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York lOOlO) of menbership blanks, 
buttons and reading record folders. Tou may prefer to give the 
button after one book has been read. It is an excellent practice 
to ^ive each child. his own reading record to keep. If ypu plan a 
book discussion club — — . this is where the program in depth takes 
place. (At such club meetings or programs the children learn to 
talk about thf^ir iiT?5ressions of the books they have been reading). 
Tou need also to plan book talks to stimulate their interest in a 
variety of books. 

Librarians must be familiar with the books to be discussed, or the 
books which appear on the booklist you are distributing I Inter- 
weave poetry with non-fiction and fiction to broaden perceptiona, 
and th<3 love of words and sounds I Plan to introduce different 

levels and kinds of books • enqphasize poetry, fantasy, 

creative writing, biography that revealB a character, art and 
sciences as well as the usual types of popular science # 

A summer reading orogram is valid only when the en?)hasis is on 
reading guidance for pleasure; where competition in the number of 
books read is avoided; where the program is extended over a reason- 
able length of time. 

Reading guidance is also stimulated by rapidly changing book displays 
around a theme with attractive signs. Use gay booklists recoimnending 
good, readable books. 

Use varying kinds of programming: the traditional storyhours 
reading aloud book discussion groups in informal approaches 
try creative dramatics .... films and recordings related to books. 
Try puppet groups, play groups, art groups of differing kinds, other 
suggestions given in the foregoing pages or related ideas you think 
up for your particular groups needs. Leave yourself free to adapt 
to the actual group you have. 
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Picturebook programming differs in that the children are not yet ready 
to read for themselves, and this activity is best scheduled on a regular 
irregular basis ♦ It is not mainly a summer activity* 

At the end of the planned summer reading program, various kinds of parties 
or programs can be sponsored •••• also, you do not have to have this, de- 
pending on community resources and attitudes ♦ The Children's Book Council 
lists speakers (authors or illustrators from Connecticut and their fees)* 
Tou may or may not ?;ive out the Summer Reading Menbership Certificate at 
the end of your program* Some children are pleased to have a certificate, 
others are disinterested* Know your community I 

The Suggested list of books to use with Summer Reading Programs, which you 
may send for, gives a variety of materials to try* Remember this is an 
opportunity to try many things, but try different kinds of poetry such as 
stoxy poems, humorous poetry, poems and stories that use words in captiv- 
ating fashions***#.«« non-fiction to attract nonsense to tickle not 

only the funnybone, but a jaded palate 1 

Summer represents your opportunity and inventiveness! Keep routines to 
a minimum, and invention to a maxlmuml 



Happy programming - Sumer and Winterl 



/ 

Faith H* Hektoen 
Consultant 

Division of Library Development 
April lU, 1969 
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COUJVPrE CLASSES FIELD AT WINCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 114 JUNIOR ROOM 

SUMMER 1969 

Summer of 1969 the children at Winchester Public Library, Junior 
RooiTf vere offered several programs to stimulate interest in reading or 
use of various media for constructive summer activities. One of the most 
popular was a Collage Program.^ 

Collage Program; Two Collage Programs were planned for Mondays at 10 AM 
and 2 PM over a period of four weeks. The children registered as soon as 
school closed and the classes filled in a week with a waiting list. The 
waiting list proved helpful for children who went on vacations or could 
not attend for various 'reasons. Thus, we could plan on nearly perfect 
attendance and plan for the same amount of materials for each class. The 
word "COLLAGE" comes from the French word "coller" meaning to paste or 
glue. Today, artists use so many materials as ihey paste and glu6, or 
design their collages, that it is easy to c6liect inexpensive materials for 
really artistic results. 

This is a general idea of the material used and subjects offered 
at our Sumner program. 

Lesson 1 • This and That Collage Design 

Materials: white tagstock, colored markers and crayons, pencils, 
a collection of small objects : key^, matchboxes (small), plastic spoons, 
forks, butter knives, small grater, objects from knick knack shelf. 

Design: children selected four or five objects and arranged them 
on the cardboard overlapping and repeating the objects several times. Each 
object was outlined in pencil and the design conqjleted before cc^oring. They 
selected their ovn color schemes, then outlined the objects and filled in with 
dots, stripes, wavy lines, flowers, solid fill-ins— what fun — graters turned 
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Collage - Page 2 

into owls, butter knives acquired faces but the overall effects were colorful 
and good design* 

Lesson 2 - Favorite Pastimes 

Materials: Pictures and printed headings frcoi magazines and discarded 
books were cut out by the Library pages and placed in separate folders under 
such headings asi FAMOUS PEOPLE, SPORTS, ANIMALS, FOOD, JEWEIilT, TRANSPORTATION, 
TRAVEL, CARTOONS, SCENEHI, FLOWERS, TITLES* We made a collection of notions or 
odds and ends: toothpicks, buttons, zippers, yam, lace, Christnas tinsel, bits 
of bright plastic* Children brought their own rulers, pencils, scissors, and 
w furnished a glue«all, a sheet of tagstock and spray varnish, and we were off* 
The results were suxprising; fun and artistic collages emerged on a choseii 
subject: Camping, Space, Racing, Cartoons, Flying, Florida, Zoo, Reading, Gardens^ 
They were fashioned by cutting, arranging, overlapping, and gluing the cutouts and 
notions* Zippers made wonderfxil trees, toothpicks formed letters, yam flo%red like 
rivers or erupted into a mountain peak ~ they loved every creative minute* 

Lesson 3 - Tissue Paper Collage 

T 

Materials: Tissue paper in all colors, white tagstock, black marker, spray 
varnish. Library paste* 

We suggested a Still Life design and an Animated Clown Collage for the 
tissue paper project, atxi they were both popular* 

The backgrounds were pasted in place, solid blue or lavender tissue for sky, and 
greens, red or blue tissue for foreground. If the paper wrinkled, all the better 
for effect* Tissue in other colors was torn and pasted in place to form mountains, 
clouds, trees, ponds and shadows* A few patterns were ready for the children to 
select and cut from tissue for the large design to apply to the backgrounds such 
as clown, balloons, vase, flowers, etc* They tore and pasted bits of tissue for 
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shadows and reflections. When dry, the collages were outlined with the 
black marker and spray varnished. These really looked professional and 
children went home to create tissue collages from nature or their favorite 
book illustrations. 

Lesson h - The Pantry Shelf Mosaic Collage 

Materials: Glue-all, heavy cardboard, spray varnish, assortment of 
dried-foods: peas, beans, com, parsley, coffee, lima beans, salt, macaroni, 
rice. 

Wa selected two large designs, a butterfly and owl, and they were drawn 
on the cardboard before the class to save time and to accoxmnodate the age 
levels of the children. They filled in the designs with dried food such as 
com for butterfly wings, coffee for antennae, macaroni for owl claws. After 
the designs were finished, the background was gluedt^andTs^nkled with salt or 
coffee, the picture dried and^spray varnished^ 

The program was popular and successful, but I know we could accoirqplish 
even more if the groups are planned for children of nearly the same age. 



Dorothy Comfort, Children's Librarian 
Winchester, Massachusetts 
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Paperback Pool Collection 

Garden City, Long Island 



Deciding that it was not necessary to lose all of our library patrons 
to the swiimning pool for the summerj we began a paperback book collection at 
their pool. 

Preparation for the project began in April when we talked to the Recreation 
Department director and received his permission to proceed, with the condition 
that the collection would be selected by and be the corplete responsibility of 
the library and that the pool staff would not be responsible for lost or damaged 
books. The pool staff, however, woulcj^ cover the stand at night with a plastic 
sheet. J 

A plea was then ^de to the Community, for paperback donations. Th^se came 
in by the hundreds; they were so^ed and those to be included in the collection 
were stamped and labeled with tlie. library's name. Since most of these were adult 
titles, it was then necessary to purchase abbut 200 juvenile titles. 

Books vere displayed on both sides of a iliagazine rack which held about 150 
books. They were borrowed on an honor system, with the suggestion that they be 
returned within one week. Next year's sign will read, "One or two books only, 
please". 

A library staff member went to the pool twice a week to refill the stand. 
An if dication of the project's pppularity - the staff member was surrounded by 
people the moment she arrived - ^nd the stand was eiT5)ty within an hour each time 
it was refilled* 

Total number of books used was 1600 - about half as many as needed. Juvenile 
titles were most heavily borrowed and hundreds more could have been used. 

Two basic problems were encountered - keeping the books circulating and 
getting them back at the end of the summer. When the stand was returned in 
Septeriber, it was accompanied by one book. However, it is now February and 
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Paperback Pool Collection 

books are still coming back* To date^ about 300 have been returned - and, it 
very likely that many more will turn up when we begin collecting for the 1970 
season. 

One change to be made - it would be very helpful to have two stands - 
one for juvenile titles and one for adults. "J" had been put on children's 
books - but these were ignored and lost; several small children took many 
books because of covers^ or just to have a book; thus, they were lost to adult 
readers* No restrictions wo\ild be placed on books; for convenience, it would 
be easier to have them confined to particular areas • 

On the whole, this was a very successful and popular project^, involving 
little staff time or money. Total expenditure wa^ Just xuider $100* 

/ ' 

Trevelyan Jones 
Children's Librarian 
Garden City Public Library 
Garden City, New York 
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FROMt TOP OF THE NEWS - S'uiraner Happening 
April 1969 



AMERICANA 

A program of grades 1-3 directed by Sandra Stroner 



SONG 

STORTTELLING 



SONG 



'♦Rose, rose and up she rises" 
"The flobyahs" 

Jacobs, Joseph, More English fairy ta3.e8, 
Putnam, and additional source: Fenner, 
Phyllis, Giants and witches and a dragon 
or two, Knopf, 19U3 

"Froggie went a-courtin'" 



SONG V/iTH RECORD 



"John Henry*' 

Record: "Merle Travis back home" 



SONG 

STORYTEU.ING 
SONG 



"Old MacDonaid had a Farm" 

"The Huckabuck family" 
Sandburg, Carl, Rootabaga stories^ 
Harcourt, 1936 

"Billy Boy" 
Chase, Richard, Billy Bo-"-^ Golden Gate, 
1966 



POETHr SESSION 



STORYTELLIK} 



SONG 



•if 

SONG 



"Trading" 

Taylor, Margaret, Did you feed my cow, 
Crovell, 1956 

"Mr, and Mrs. Vinegar" 
Hutchinson, Veronica, Chimney coxHer 
stories^ Putnam, 1925 



"Home on t^e range" 



*rhis land is your land* 
-^Descriptive narrative before eq ph rftytop^ ?Bge 71 
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HUMOR 




A program of grades 1-3 directed by Sandra Stroner 


JOKE SESSION 




Banter 


DRAMATIC READING 




»»A Little Girl Named I" 
•cumniings, e. e.. Fairy tales, 
Harcourt 1965 


STORYTELLING 




/ "Sody Salyraytus" 

Chase^ Richard, Grandfather 
tales, Houghton, 19U8 


ACTIVITY 




"I»m going on a bear hunt** 






"Tongue Twisters" 

Potter, Charles Francis, 
Tongue Tanglers, World, 1962 
"Upside down town" 
Limericks 
Lear, Edward, Complete nonsense 
book Dodd, 1912 
Brewton, Sara and John 

Laughable limericks, Crowell, 

1965 

"Adventures of Isabel" 

Nash, Ogden, Adventvires of 
Isabel, Little, 1963 
Cole, William, Hunorous Poetry 
for\Children, World, 1955 


STOHTTELLING 




\^ 

"Silly Sac\uro" 

Saicade, 'Florence, Japanese 
children's favorite stories, 
Tuttle, 1959 


POETRY 




"The man who sang the sillies" 

Ciardi, John, The man who sang 
the sillies, Lippincott, 1961 


SONG 




* 

"I know an old lady" 
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TRAVELING IN FANTASY 
A program for grades 1-3 directed by Sandra Stroner 



POETRY 



DRAMATIC READING 



POETRY 



SONG 



STOHTTFJ.T.TNG 



LRAMATIC READING 



SONG 



"Song of the train" 
McCord, David, Far and few. 
Little, 19$2 

Wersba, Barbara, Land of the 
forgotten beasts (p. 3-16), 
Atheneum, 196U 

"The Little road", by Nancy 
Byrd Turner 

Arbuthnot, May Hill, Time for 

poetry, Scott, 1961 

"Being a gypsy", by Barbara 

Young 

Brevton, Sara and John E«, 
Bridled with rainbows, 
MacTnillsn, 19li9 
' "I meant to do my work today", 
by Richard LeOallicnc 
Doane, Pelagie, A small child's 
book of verse, Walck, 19U8 

"She'll be coming around the 
mountain she comes" 
(with gestures) 

"The lost half hour", by Henry 
Beston Child Study Association, 
Castles and dragons, Crowe 11, 

19$8 

"1^ Father '.'^ Dragon", chapters one 
and five Gannett, Ruth, My father's 
dragon. Random, 19li8 

"Row, row, row your boat" 
(Round in four parts) 
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Summer Happening 




A NEAR EAST DIG 


A program for grades h-6 directed by 
Sophia Cedarbaum 


INTRODUCTORY MUSIC Record. Ancient Music 


READING 


"Gilgamesh" (first twenty pages) 
Bryson, Bemarda, Gilgamesh, 
Holt, 1967 

' Brief comments on Gilgansflh leading 
into showing of filmstrip* 


FUMSTRIP 


Filmstrip: An Archeological Dig in 
Israel' Pictures of seven digs were 
shown • When Megiddo was shown the^ 
leader talked about the Oriental 
Institute at the University of 
Chicago whose staff performed the 
first major dig and where thex^ are 
many artifacts from Megiddo. When 
Masada was shown the Masada Exhibit 
currently at the Field Museum was 
discussed* Since the leader had been 
at some of the other digs shown^ she 
was able to give some personal ex- 
periences. 


EXHIBIT 


Artifacts found at some digs and replicas 
found at others* As the children left 
they were able to examine the exhibit 
closely. 
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CHILIEHN OF COURAGE 

A program for grades U-^ directed by Sophia 
Cedarbaimi 



INTRDDUCTGRI MUSIC Record j "Ebcodus" 



READING 



"Call it courage (first chapter, cut 

to ten-minute reading) 
Sperry, Armstrong, Call it courage^ 

Macmillan, 19U0 



POETRY 



Readings from I never saw another 
butterfly, children's drawings and 
poems from Theresienstadt Concen- 
tration Camp 19ii2-19lili, McGraw-Hill, 
196li 



STORTTELLING "The story of Bensurdatu" 

Ha Vila nd, Virginia, Favorite fairy 
tales told in Italy, Little, 1965 

DRAMATIC READING '»The school with a difference" 

Meynier, Yvonne, The school with a 
difference, Abelard, 196I4 



MUSIC Song: »»Vle shall overcome" with gxiita*, 

two leaders, group participation 
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PSYCHEEELIC MUSIC 
A program for grades 7-8 directed hj Michael Leonard 



INTRODUCTOIff MUSIC Record: "Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 

Band" 



SHANKAR Rari^ Shankar - The Man and hie Music 

1, History of Indian Music 
2«. Instruments 

a) Sitar 

b) TaiA)oura 

c) Tabla 

3. Ravi Shankar 



BEATLES ^ J^e Beatles capitalize on a new sound 

1. George Harriaon and his sitar 

his study under Shankar 
2m First song with sitar sound 

a) Penny Land 

b) Strawberry 'Fields Forever 

c) Sgt« Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 

Band 

JEFFKRSON AIRPLANE The Jefferson Airplane 

1, The group 
2m Their sound 
3« Their music 

EQUIPMENT Record player 

Revolving lights 
Mounted pieties of the Beatles 
Posters of the Beatles and the 
Jefferson Airplane 



Scndra Stroner and Florence Burmeister-Skokie 
from April Top of the News, 1969 
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STORYTELLING GUIOE FOfi SCHOOL AGE STORTTELLING 



VJHY WE DO ADVOCATE TELLING WELL SELECTED STORIES? 

1. Story telling opens doors not oncorntored in ordinary living 

2. Storytelling establishes friendliness between listenert and 
teller, and a glow in the sharing 

3. Through skilled storytelling, children experience the power 
and beauty in language 

ii. Storytelling introduces children to a body of literature 
that may otherwise not be discovered by them 

5. Storytelling intensifies the dramatic sense of children and 
intensifies their interest in both spoken and written word 



HOW DO WE LAY PLANS FOR STOHriELLING? 

Traditionally the school age story hour begins in October and is held 
once a week from October through April on either a school day afternoon 
or on a Saturday* 

1. If it is a new program to the local library, make announcements at the 
schools (in person) from grades three to six. Even if it is a regular 
prograjA on a long established basis, contact the schools through writing 
as a reminder. Make announcements to children regularly at the library. 

2. Put up large posters in the library and in other strategic places to 
remind children of the tiwe and place. 

3» Allow time for the children to come after school^ but not too much time 
to let energy and patience evaporate before opening storytelling time* 

li. Encourage exchange and withdrawal of library books before and afterwards 
plan suggestions related to the stories told through pn exhibit, and 
through informal discussion after the program in the children's room with 
the children. 

5. Plan the story hour to last between 30 and li5 minutes. 

6. Children who arrive after the first story has begun should enter after it 
is finished. 

• 

7. Restless children who cannot sit quietly to listen should be spoken to as 
privately as possible and, should be dismissed if they disrupt the program 

8. Continue to practice aloud until the events and words come easily • 

9. Practice telling the story aloud in front of a mirror and standing up to 
get your body to function smoothly. Beware of over gesturing, but be 
assured in voice and posture. 
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storytelling 



STORYTELLING GUIDE( c ontinued ) 



TELLING THE STOm 

1. A good story needs only effective sinplicity in the telling. 

This has the most coinmanding and dramatic effect on the listeners. 

2. Listen to the pitch of yoxir voice - keep it low and even - be aware 
of the likelihood nervousness will raise the pitch. 

3. Begin slowly so the listener's ears can adjxxst to the sound of your 
voice. 

h. Be natural in speech and movement. 

5. Tijiiing is ijrportant: 

Use a moderate pace for the narration 
Use a slower tempo for a tender moment 
QuicKen the pace for lively action 

A pause before a new idea or climax helps effectiveness 

6. Volume can vary with the characters: 

A young vigorous person can have a strong voice 
An old person can have g li^t voice 

7. Kimiciy is effective only if you can do it skillfully and naturally. 
If this is not possible, do not use mimicry. 

8. Keep your boc^y straight and quiet. Use gestures that flow easily ^ 
avoid choppy hand movements. ^ 

?• Introduce your story by saying for exan?)le "this story comes fix>m 
long ago and far away." 

10. Use your stories again and again so children can become familiar with 
them - the meaning will deepen as they h^aar them. Build your rep- 
etoire gradually. 

11. Watch your audience for shared delight and response. 

12. Browse through the bibliography for furt.her help. 



Faith H. Hektoen 

Spring 1967 - Workshop Series 
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SUMMER READING PROGRAM 
1969 

Thompson Library, Tnc# 

The emphasis of the smnmer program to stimulate reading, which was 
carried out in the main library, the two branches and the bookmobile in the 
suiraner of 1969 was on the creative use of information f ound in the books the 
children read, rather than the attainment of a numerical goal, \je found that 
this approach eliminated much of the non-constructive competition which inevit- 
ably encourages children to read less challenging books than they are capable of 
in order to reach the numerical goal first. It also eliminated the distasteful 
task of insisting that the children "prove" that they had read the books ^rtien 
they returned them to the library to be credited to their list. 

At the beginning of the summermading program each child received a large 
manila folder, with his name on the front, in which to keep a li<=-t of the books 
whica he read, along with any original poems, stories, illustrations or accounts 
of projects carried out in response to the books. These folders were kept in 
^ each of the libraries, in a prominent place, so that the children could add to 
their collection each time they returned books, Thfi walls of the libraries and 
the bookmobile were decorated vdth samples of the creative work of the children 
and served to stimulate them because every child was able to see his work on dis- 
play at some time during the summer, ^ 

For the children who found it difficult to express in writing or drawing 
some of the ideas they receiveo from the books and stories, we conducted a weekly 
two hour program in each of the libraries. This program was^ under the direction 
of a college student who is training for elementary teaching and was carried out 
with the aid of one or two high school/^ lunteers. For the first hour the program 
was directed toward children in^the primary grades witn stoi^telliiig by the leader 
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Suinner Reading 

and by the children, acting out scenes from the stories read, talking about 
the books read, making puppets, telling stories with the puppets, putting on 
puppet shows. The second hour was directed toward the intermediate grades and 
served to increase the librar;^ skills of these children who are just beginning 
to do reference work in school, A series of "teasers", strictly-fun questions, 
was devised so that in searching for the anarers the children became acquainted 
with the resources of the library, end, with the guidance of the librarian, were 
able to become familiar with the card catalogue and material In the reference 
room. To free children from unnecessary cornpetition in this t^-pe of activity 
our one hundred questions were arranged at random, ten to a page, so that no 
two groups of questions were exactly alike. At this intermediate level,, the 
children who found a new interest were encouraged to arrange a display for the 
library related to this interest or to share a new hobby or collection developed 
through their summer reading. 

The culminating activity for the summer program was a party at which the 
younger children displayed the puppets they had made, two puppet shows were put 
on by the children, the older children showed their projects, collections, dis- 
plays. Games and refreshments followed the presentation of "certificates of 
achievement" to all participants in the program whose folders showed a serious 
effort to make use of their reading in some form that could be shared with 
|thers. The type of creative activity was the free choice of each child and 
^'success" was not limited to the fast readers. 

In some cases, fewer books were taken out during the summer by in- 
dividual children who had previously been motivated only by "gettinp: to twenty- 
five first" but this wa^^-Qffset to a degree by those children who were willing 
to erJter the program for the^^rst time even though they are slow readers because 
Wfc were more concerned about ;vhat they could do with ^hat they read than the 
number of books on their list* 

Mrs. Jean Woodward, Librarian - Thompson, Conn. 
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BDUND-UP 
CWBOI GAMES 



Stgge Coach Race 

2 chairs - 50 to 100 ft, from starting point. 
2 teams, each divided into pairs, horse and driver. 

Horse puts large paper bag over head and starts for goal; 
driver may only giiide with voice j at goal children switch 
positions for return trip. First team to get all meirbers 
back to starting point wins. . 

Horse Race 

^Use chair to mark finish line/ 
Choose partners - 1 is the horse and the other the rider 
Rider holds horse by ankles and horse walks on hands to 
finish line J children change places and return to starting 
line. First pair back wins, or could be done as a relay, as 
above, with 2 teams. 

Calf Roping 

Cardboard cartons of equal size (1 for each team), and lengths 
of rope to tie around them. 

Line up teams; at point parallel to starting line and about 
25 ft. away, place box and rope« 

First player runs to box, throws rope arouid h sides and ties 
in loose double knot, he then runs back to line, touches off 
second player unties rope, places it in box, runs back to line 
and touches off third player. Game continues until first player 
is back at head of team. 

Ride 'Em Cowboy 



Line up teains. Place chair in front, of each team 15 or 20 ft. ' 
away. Give first player of each team a large, round, inflated 
balloon (at least a 10 in. balloon )• 

Players places between feet and at signal hurries to chair, around 
it back to line, keeping balloon between feet as they run. If 
player loses balloon, must stop and replace it between feet before 
proceeding. If has to chase balloon, must go back to spot where 
lost before 'going forward again* 
This is a hard "nag" to ride. 
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ROUND-UP 
GAMES" 



ROUNDUP TIME REUY 

Line xxp teams. About 20«30 ft. away place in front of each 
tine a pie plate on a chair vith 10 marbles in it^ and a large 
corrugated carton on the floor beside chair, 

lat player runs to plate of martles and dvmps then into the box; 
replaces plate on chair^ runs back to line and touches off the 
2nd player, 

2nd player runs to box, "round-ups" all naz^les and replaces then 
on plate; returns to line and touches off 3rd player who repeats 
1st player's ^tion, 

1st team to finish wins. 



COWBOY GAMES (continued) 

Chrer and Under Cowboy Relay 

Each team is given a toy cowboy. Form teams in 2 lines; leaders 
hold the cowboy above the head with both hands. At signal^ leader 
passes cowboy under j between legs; 2nd player passes overj over 
the head; 3rd player under, Uth player over, etc* 
There should be an uiq)ire to be sure passing is properly done. 
Last in line runs to front and repeats until original leader is 
in front again • 



W«JW www MMW MWWM^i-MttM-X- 

MHH MNn RHnRMMRNH 

Catch the gopher (beam bag board) - 3 tries; score of 50 for prize# 



Rope the Steer 

Tip a chair upside down on the floor.. Standing about 6 ft. away, 
contestant tries to ring the chair ^egs« Give each player 6 rings* 
Each ringer counts $ points and one ithat stays on bottom of chair 
1 point* 



from Eloise Miska - Farmington Village Library 
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CR^TIVE PROGRAMMING FOR CHIIDRENt 
An Idea Scrapbook 
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CONNECTICUT STATE LIBRARY, DIVISION OF LTBRARI 
DEVELOPMjiM 



April 1970 

edited by Faith H. Hektoen, Consultant 
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SUPPLEKENTARI DIDEX TO THE HOLDINGS OF MATERIALS, i.e. 
MTJLTIMEDIA DE7ICSS PURCHASED SPRING 1970 by 
Miss Hektoen for loans to public libraries doing 
CREATIVE PROGRAKKING, and as a GUIDE TO WIDER PURCHASE 
by the public libraries in Connecticut. 



1. DISPLAYS 



see Ideas for Science Activities 
review IDEAS FOR DISPLAYS 



2. GAMIS AND ACTIVITIES see Ideas for Games and Activities 

3. FILM LOOPS see IDEAS FOR SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 

see lEEAS FOR KULTIMSDIA DEVICES' AND MULTIPROGRAMMING 
example, p. Local Natural History 

review IDEAS OF FILM AND FID< PROGRAMMING 



h, FILM STRIPS see IDEAS FOR SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 

s^e lEEAS FOR MULTIMEDIA EEVICES AND MULTIPROGRAMMING 
review IDEAS OF FILM AND FILM PROGRAMMING. 

SLIDES see IDEAS FOR SCIENCE ACTIVITIES 

see IDEAS FOR MULTIMEDIA DEVICES AND MULTIPROGRAMMING 
see IDEAS FOR DISPLAYS page 16 - local hobbyist 



6, RECORDINGS review IDEAS FOR I'SING RECORDINGS 

a. Recordings-SONGS AND ACTIVITIES FOR LITTLE ONES 

see IDEAS USING MUSIC 

b. Recordings -Songs FOR SCHOOL AGE 

see IDEAS USING MUSIC 

c. Recordings -Creative Activities 

see IDEAS USING CREATIVl ACTIVITIES 

d. Recordings -Discovery 

see IDEAS, A MISCELLANY 



ERIC 



Supplementary Index (concld.) 



Recordings - FOLK SONGS OF OTHER LANDS 

see MULTIMEDIA AND MULTIPROGRAMMING 

Recordings - SPANISH RECORDINGS 

see IDEAS 'FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 

Recordings - THE VEST 

see IDEAS FOR MULTIMEDIA DEVICES AND 
MULTIPH0GRAM4ING 



Recordings - BLACK STUDIES 

see IDEAS FOR DISCUSSION ^OUPS 



DISPLAY MATERIALS 
Ward's LIFE HISTORY JAR MOUOTS 6? W 6500 FROG LFE HISTORY 

MOUNTED SKELETON'S 

SNAKE SKELETON 65 W 3500 SNAKE SKELETON 

CROCODILIAN SKELETON 65 W 3U00 

BIO-PUSTIC MOUNTS 55 W 2710 Pagurus (Hermit Crab) 

55 W 3300 Tarantula 

55 W 5206 Lepidotera (Butterfly) Life History 

55 W 6950 Main Orders of Insects 

55 W 7U20 Octopus 

Fossils in Bio-Plastic - 

57 W 0200 PLASTIC TIME CAPSULE 
57 W 0210 THE PAST IN PLASTIC 

Ward's Bio-Rama Geologic Time Scale 33 V 2U30 



(Note: place after Ideas for Science Activities) 



GAMES AND ACTIVITIES 

Attribute Gaines? 



PEOPLE PIECES w/ Guide 
TANGRAM PIECES w/ Guide 



GEO BLOCKS w/ Gtiide 



PATTERN BLOCKS w/ Guide 



READING LOTTO 

WOOD CAPITAL LETTERS 

MATCHMATES 

WOOD LOTTO 

PICTURE DOMmOES 

ADI (African Game) 

STICK GAMES (Maori) 



6 Character Hand Puppets 




Puzzles ; 



WOOD BOARD: HOUSE 



Apartment Building 
Moving Van 



GAMES: 



PUPPETS t 



(Note: Place after Ideas for Gaines and Activities) 



SLIDES 

THE CORAL REEF 



170 W 2120 TYPICAL CORAL REEF 

170 W 212U TYPICAL ATOLL 

170 W 2128 STAGHORN CORAL 

170 W 2129 BRAIN CORAL 

170 W 2130 PORITES ASTEHDIDES 

170 W 213U LEAF AND FORITES CORALS 

170 W 2135 lARQE STAR CORAL 

170 W 2137 SEA ANEMONE 

170 W 2138 SINGIE CORAL POLYP 

170 W 21h2 CORALLINE LIMESTONE ROCK 

170 W 21hli CORALS SPREADING BRANCHES 

170 W 211i9 STINGING CORAL 

170 W 2153 WRECKAGE FROM SUNKEN FREIGHTER 

170 W 2156 OLD CANNON 

170 W 2157 SCATTERED TIMBERS AND BALUST 

170 W 2158 REDBEARD SPONGE 

170 W 2159 PURPLE SEAFAN 

170 W 2165 REEF FISHES 

170 W 2180 GREAT BLACK TIP SHARK 

170 W 2182 DIVER H0IJ)ING SMALL BUIL HAVIK 

170 W 218U GREQI MORAY EEL 

170 W 2193 DIVER COLLECTING MARINE SPECIMENS 

170 W 219U DIVER WITH UNDERWATER CAMERA GEAR / 

170 W 2322 OFF SHORE RBEP NEAR FLORIDA 

170 W 2327 BARRIER REEF AND IkGOOS 



BUTTERFLIES OF NORTH AMERICA set of Ul slides 

• 170 W U800 

Tiftj COMMON BIRDS OF HOUSE AND GARIEN (Arthur Allen) 

170 W 6900 set of 50 slides 

TWIGS AND BUDS OF DECIDUOUS TREES 

170 W 3500 set of 30 slides 

POISON IVY AND POISON SUMAC set of 8 slides 

170 W 3850 

WILETLCWERS OF SPRING 

170 W UOOO set of 30 slides 

SUMMER WILD FLOWERS OF FIELD AND MEADOW 

170 W U200 set of 50 slides 



(Note: place after Ideas for Science ActiTltles) 
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SLIEES 

BUCK STUDIES RESOURCES 

/ 

complete set of o^er hOO original soui^ce documentSj 
prints^ lithographs J etchings and earlj photographs selected 

to risually document major elements in Black Historj can 

be used with any standard slide projector. 

Junior High Up 

Slides can be arranged to suit any length of program or dis- 
cussion actirity. 



(Note: place after Ideas for Discussion Pro:i;rams, page 13) 



FIDiSTRIPS (Sound) 



Corduroy Story and Pictures by Don Freeman 

The Toiler of Babel Written and illustrated by William Wiesner 

Talking Without Words Story and pictures by Marie Hall Ets 

Dandelion Story and pictures by Don Freeman 

Bear Party Story and pictures by William Pene du Bois 

Obadiah The Bold Story and pictures by Brinton Turkle 

Joey*s Cat By Robert Burch 



(Note: place after Ideas for Films - applicable to Multi-Media Devices 
and Multi -Programming and Film Programming) 



FimSTRIPS 



70 W 3100 nVINQ THINGS AND THEIR HABITATS 

70 W 3800 ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION 

70 W 2300 INTRODUCTION TO FOSSILS 

70 W 3700 INSECTS 



(Note: place after Ideaa for Science Activities) 



RECORDINGS 



mSCOVERI 



Folkway* FS 11050 (Scholsatlc) 



(Notet plac* aft«r Ideas, A Miscellany) 



RECORDINGS 



CREATIVE WRrriNQ 



Schreiber CREATIVE WRITINO Folkways FL 9122 



(Notet plaoe after Ideas for Creatira Writing) 



RECORDINOS SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTI^ ONES 



Jetddni 
Jtnklns 
B«rMn 

Outhrla 

Quthrle 
Luther 
KiUi 
MlUs 



COUNTING GAMES AND RHTTHMS 1. Polkwayi 

RHTTHM AND GAME SONGS " 2. Folkwiyi 

ACTIVITT SONGS POR KIDS PoUcways 

SONGS TO GROW ON FOR MOTHER AND CHIU) 

Polkmys 



SONGS TO GROW ON 

A CHILD'S FIIBT RECORD 

POIX SONGS 

MORE ANIMALS Vol. 2 



Folkways 

VoeallOD 
PoUnnys 
Folkways 



PC 7056 
PC 7057 
PC 7023 

PC 7015 
PC 7005 
VL 73625 
PC 7021 
PC 7022 



(Note: place after Ideas using Music) (AppUcable to Ideas for Games 

Actirities' too) 



RECORDINGS 



.... SONOS FOR SCHOOL AOS 



Jenkins 

Jonklns 
Seeger 
Jenkins 
Jenkins 



YOU'LL SINO A SONG AND I'LL SING A SONG 

Folkways FC 7661* 



CALL AND RESPONSE 
CAMP SONOS 
THIS IS RHTTHM 



Folkways FC 7308 
Folkways FC 7028 
Folkways FC 76$2 



PUT TOUR INSTRUMEMTS AND MAKE A PRETTY^ SOUND 

Folkways FC 7665 



Jenkins 



STORIES IN SOUND 

RHTTHMS OF CHILDHOOD 

\ 



Golden Records LP 202 
Folkways FC 7653 



(Note : 



place after Ideas Using Music) 



FID* LOOPS 



56585 Nature Photography 

55105 Time-lapse Photography Explained 

11025 Helpful insects 

11015 Ipsect collecting 

11065 Insect znounting 

11055 Microscopic Insect Collecting 

114705 Life Cycle of the Butterfly 

11015 Caterpillar to Moth 

5U585 ' Hermit Crabs 

5U555 Octopus 

515^5 American Migratory Birds 

516I5 Bird Tricks for Surviral ^ 

56555 Flightless Birds 

50175 Birds Building Wests 

50185 Birds Feeding Their Toung. 

516O5 Courting Rituals of Birds 

11135 Aquarium Care 

11195 Toad Survival Adaptations 

11205 Toads Feeding 

*>- 

c^05U5 Alligators Hunting 

52235 Chameleon 
11865 Crocodiles 

56525 Dinosaurs - Meat Eatera 

56515 ' Dinosaurs • Plant Eaters 
118U5 Snakes 



52165 , African Animals In Drought 

50015 American Mountain Animala 

52175 Scarengers of Africa 

5li655 Bottlenose Dolphin 

52125 Grazing Animals of Africa 

5011i5 otters of the Mountair*" «• 

11175 Colors Arc Useful 

56535 How Land Animals Move 

11165 Nature's Use of Color 
50555 _ Swamp Animals Underwater 

55065 Flowers Opening 

55025 Self Planting Seeds 

55035 Seeds Sprouting 

1^675 Vegetative Reproduction 
in Plants and Animals 



35175 Contours 

I25I45 Measuring Speed with Stroboscopic Photography 



IT 



I 

(Note: place after Ideas on Science Activities) 



RECORDINGS THI WBST 

FRDNTIERS Folkways FR 10003 

/ 

THE COWBOTt HIS SONGS, BALUDS AND BRAG TAlX / 

Folkways FA 5723 

CCWBOT BALLADS Folkways FA 2022 

AMERICAN INDIAN DANCES Folkways FD 6510 



(Note : place after Ideas for Multi -Media DeTices and Multi-Programming) 



/ 



RECORDINGS 



FOLK SONOS OF OTHER LANDS 



Jenkins 
Seeger 



SONGS AND RHYTHMS FROM NEA-R AND FAR 
AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDRIN 
HAWAIIAN CHANT, HUU AND MUSIC 
FAVORITE SONGS OF JAPANESE CHILDREN 

1 

FOUt MUSIC OF GHANA 



FoUcwiys FC 765$ 

Folkwiys FC 7601 

Folkways FW 87$0 

Bovmar Records 
B123 

FolkwsyB FW 88$9 ' 



(Notet place after Ideas Using Music) (Applicable to Ideas for 

Discussion Groups - 
Ideas for Multimedia Derices and 
Multi-Programming) 



RECORDINGS IN SPANISH ' ^ 

PASO a PASO (poetry and pros*) Folkways PC 782U 

VAMOS a CANTAR (let ua sing) Follwaya PC 77U5 

NINOS ... PBJAD QUE OS CUENTE UN CUENTO (fairy talaa) 

Folkways FC 7833 

CANTOS la LAS POSADAS AND OTHER CHRISTMAS SONGS 

Folkways FC 77l»5 

Turchenko UTIN AMERICAN CHILDREN GAME SONGS 

ASCH AHS 1$1 

FOUt SONGS OF MEXICO Folkways FW 8727 



\ > 

/ 



(Note: place after Ideas for Discussion Groups 

Multi-Media Devices and Multi-Media Programming) 



RECORDINGS 



BUCK STUDIES TTPE 



TMl QLORi' OF NEOBD HISTORT Folkway* FC 7752 



DuBois A RICORIED AUTOBIOGRAPHY Folkwayt FM $$11 



UNCLE BOUQUI CF HAITI 



Folkwiys FC 7107 



(Note: place after Ideas for DLscuasion Groups) 
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CONNECTICOT STATE LIBRARY 



NOVEMBER 5 Workshop on TECHNIQUES of Creative Prograniiing for 

ART HAPPENINOS 



by Mi's. Allyn Martin 



Mrs, Martin spoke about raried kinds of ARTS and CRAFTS ACTIVITIES in her in- 
troduction and quoted ideas and fu^hered some of the exanqples found in the 
••Creatire Programming for Children: An Idea Scrapbook" distributed to all 
public library Children's Departments here in Connecticut last Spring end 
Sisnmer. She referred to the "quest for interest** on page US and discussed 
what children like as a starting point in any program around **ART HAPPENINGS*** 

Art is not thought of as something apart, but related to self -development 
through the child's own interest and opportunity to /experience • Art and 
reading activity can be related simply to enjoyment and a kind of sense of 
fulfillment and ranging curiosity* 

The statural tie between library and museums was a theme • taking towns like 
Mlddletovn with the Wesleyan Art Museum (the Davison Art Center), New London 
and the Lyman Museum^ Hartford and the Wadsworth Atheneum etc« Not only can 
museum visits be arranged, ataff brought in as speakers or instructors in^ art 
programs, but slides can be shown to children of foms of art, or kinds of 
pictures whidi will introduce new concepts of man, hia accoiq)liahments, and 
the world surrounding hlxn either past or present^ 

The demonstration consisted of a fa8cit;dting slide presentation with discus- 
sion by Mrs« Martin of ''ANIMALS IN AHT». The^attached Ust of alldea she used 
will show the maqy subjects introduced which relate to craft ideas, histoxy, 
architecture, how men lived, what they believed, kinds of animals in kinds and 
periods of representation such as the horse, the dragon etc« 

Slides, together with objects etc« can also be used to provide variety at story- 
hours , used too with musical instruments and live playing or records again to 
heighten effect and diversity* 

ART HAPPENDKjS stiatulate ideas, cbwnunity involvement, diversity in reading in- 
terests, opportunity to broaden grasp of subjects intriguing but less familiar* 

At the ^nd in response to her question 'HfOiat areas in reading were suggested to 
you by the slides"? the group answered cavemen} masks and how they are made, iilso 
their meaning; sketching from live or stuffed animals and read about the an5jnal{ 
the V/est; Black Histozy; religions; relating Dali to creative writing; attitudes 
of man toward anlttals, toward demoii^ and others* Styles of art, development of 
an artist, study in depth of techniques also apply to reading and further learn- 
ing from a certain kind of child sophisticated in art* 

At the end, we talked about how some libraries (such as New Orleans Public Li- 
brary) loans prints of pictures chosen especially for children (framed )• Many 
libraries have pict\ire files used by children* 

(place at end of Ideas for Arts and Crafts) 
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NOVEMBER $ Workshop on TECHNIQUES (cnntinued) 

She recommends using community resource people in working out art programs 
for children - suggests using college students. Other suggestions - "tet 
children make the posters for library activities" - do an autobiography 
in pifeturedl 



\ 
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LIST OF SLIDES 



ANIMALS IN ART: AJJ APPROACH TO CREATlHQ INTEREST IN READING AND 

ART FOR CHIli)HEN 



1. Friege of Stags at Lascaia, Dordogone, France 

2. Archaic Siephaot at Baune Latrone, Garden, France 

3. Biaon of the flreat Ceiling at Altaadra, northern Spain 

11. Bronga catC S^ ZCX) B. 5reco Egyptian 
5» Blue Hlppg^taaMfl of Faience - 

6. florae fmer b y rhidiae fro« Weat Frieae at Parthenon 

7. Bronae Faid^ Ronan Period 

8. Gargoylea Trom Notre Dana j P«?A» 

9. agon from Chinese Toafc til^ 26 B* C* 

10. Firespitter aask xroii Ivory Coaat - Africa 20th Cent. 

11» Dince HeacHress - African-Sudan, 1630 

12. TSer - Persian Manuscripts 

13. TISar DrinkinriC lfl35f Eugene Delacroix 
Hi. Wild Boar Huni^ Delacroix 

15. De Haqustj Thedore Qerlcault 

16. Jockeys at the Start p Henri Degas 

17. The Rattle Snake^ Aaaington 

18. Bronco Buster 

19. Three ftsbETOT China, Kung Chi, Sung Urnasty 

20. Stu<tr of iTToW Hyre . Durer 

21. Rhinocearos, AAbrecnt'Durer, Germangr 

22. Squirrelj Audubon 

23. Aaarican Porciyinet Audubon 
Zh. Blue JaTf Audubon 

25. After the Huntj Willian Harnett 

26. The Tiger Bunt <^ Peter Paul Rubens 

27. The ?fonkey"TC5tiquarian , Chardin 

28. Peaceable KingdOiSj sAfard Hicks 

29. Sleeping Oypsy, Rousseau 

30. Crowing Roosterj Marc Chagall 

31. Bull Plght, Pablo Picasso, 193U 

32. Dear in FTower Garden, Franz Marc 

33. Apparition of Fye and Fruit (fl Salvador Dali 
3ii. Dog BarKing at Hoon^ Joan wire 



These slides may be borrowed from the Wadsworth Atheneum* 

Call the Dept. of Education 278-2670 if intereated in speakers, tours, 
or borrowing elides. 

(S^ denotes those works that are io the Wedsvorth Atheneun Collection, 
(attach to Art Happenings Workshop) 




QAM^ CpRNER EXPERIMENT 

A Report By 
Washington Inrlng Branch 
of th« Los Angslss PubUe Ubrary 



Moat branchss haTS tte perennial nlachief aakers - the youngsters who love 
the interior ataosphsre of ths library building and enjoy the security it 
offers, but have r%rj little use for l^s central resources— books. They 
indulge in attsnUon-getting antics that near on the patience of staff and 
patrvns aUke. In self-defense, the staff at Washington Irring has attanpted 
to Met this probloB in a positive apnner. Oiing the resources of ths Federal 
Project, Children's Service Division, several table top gaMS have been ac- 
quired and are kept underneath the front desk. At certain intervals thess sre 
■sde availabls to youngsters who ssea restless snd in need of occvpation. 



All adult MriDers of tbe staff hare been deputised to supervise the participants, 
should the need srise. Fortunately, eToryone has a cooperative fsellng shout 
this snd does not alnd taking s fen aoMOts to cheek sny obvious distuibsnees. 

Efforts are nade not to overburden ths staff uith extra functions. When patron 
dsMnd ia haa^, ususlly between $tOO snd 6t30 p. gSMs are texminated. 

At first, the hours for gsMa were aet froei liOO-2:30 for preschoolers, 3t30-5tOO 
snd 6:30-7 130 or 8 p.a, for the older boys snd girls. Pressntly, youngsters nay 
use the gawa aiy tine they feel the desire depending on the woA losd of ths 
stsff. 

The gaMS sre not only fun, they sre educational - providing creative experiences 
snd giving eceroises in concentrstion. 

Needless to ssy, all of these young people have toys at hone - tjys J^^^.f*' 
physical exertion such ss bicycles, scootsra, skstiibosrds, stc. but psrents si^ly 
do not know the value of certsln indoor gHwo, snd thus, never think to buy the*. 

Exanples of gsMS ares For young childreni snowflakes, building strsws, and silf- 
ly sponge. For older children} checkers, chsss, go to the hesd of the class, snd 
baseball gwe, etc. 

Most of the favorite gams are worn and dissbled fro« loss of parts, snd could 
be discarded. Replsceaents sre needed from ti«e to tlM. The 
continue the gsM comer snd hopes to acquire new gaMS through ths sid or tns 
Fsdersl Project, private contributions, etc. 



(to be placed at and of aactlon on Oama and ActlTltlaa) 



